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Lawton - Fort Sill has been woven into the 
center of American history for 106 years - a 
vibrant, multifaceted city in a unique natural 
setting. A city with 106 years of stories to 
tell in the voices of settlers, pioneers. Native 
Americans, military heroes, and families 


from all walks of life. A city that’s also 106 
years young, with great resources and a 
bright future. Come join us as we celebrate 
our meaningful past and our exciting future 
during our special centennial celebration 
events! There’s something fun for everyone! 



TAKE TIME TO TRAVEL TO: 

Armed Forces Day Parade 

May 18, 2007 • Downtown Lawton 

Lawton High School 
Rededication and Reception 

August 3, 2007 • B Ave., 3 to 5pm 

Historical Reenactment & Tours 
Historic Mattie Beal Home 

August 4-5, 2007 • 5th and Summit, 2pm 

Lawton 106th Birthday Celebration 

Elmer Thomas Park • 3rd St. and Ferris Ave. 

Lawton Rangers Rodeo 

Featuring the Official 
Centennial Riding Club of Oklahoma 
August 8 -11, 2007 

28th Annual International Festival 

Elmer Thomas Park • 3rd St. and Ferris Ave. 
September 21 - 23, 2007 
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Fort Sill 


C ficiTn^eT' 


or o m m e: r^oe^ 


629 SW C Avenue 
Lawton, OK 73501 
580.355.3541 ■ 800.872.4540 




www.lawtonfortsillchamber.com 





Leave your road atlas in the closet, 


Stash your passport in a drawer, 

Grab your 2007 state map. 
And make plans to... 


CELEBRATE 

OKLAHOMA! 

1907 ■ 2007 


IT’S NO WONDER THE AMERICAN BUS 

Association named the Oklahoma 
Centennial the number One U.S. Event 
EOR 2007. With some 450 eestivals and 

EVENTS TAKING PLACE THROUGHOUT THE 
STATE AND SIGNIEICANT CULTURAL AND 
HISTORICAL SITES BEING COMPLETED 
NEARLY EVERY WEEK, TRAVEL PROEESSIONALS 
RECOGNIZE THAT OKLAHOMA HAS MORE TO 
OEEER IN 2007 THAN ANY OTHER LOCATION. 

So, CHECK THE OIL AND TIRES, EXPLORE 
YOUR Oklahoma Events Guide,* and 

START MARKING THE CALENDAR. 2007 IS HERE 
AND IT’s TIME TO CELEBRATE OKLAHOMA! 





CELEBRATE OKLAHOMA! 

A Unique History. An Extraordinary Future. 


*2007 Oklahoma events guide and 2007 Oklahoma 
Travel Guide are available at www.TravelOK.com 





Top Five Reasons to 
VISIT Oklahoma in 2007: 

5 . IT’S LIKE THE WORLD, ONLY 
MORE COMPACT 

WITH A HERITAGE OF DIVERSE 
CULTURES. Oklahoma offers an 
INTERNATIONAL ARRAY OF FESTIVALS 
AND EVENTS. DISCOVER ETHNIC ARTS. 
FOLKWAYS. CUSTOMS. AND SAVORY 
TRADITIONAL FOODS. 

4. IT’S GOING BACK IN TIME 

WITHOUT THE TIME MACHINE 

PICK YOUR MILLENNIUM. CENTURY 
OR ERA: PREHISTORIC SITES. CIVIL 
WAR BATTLEFIELDS. HISTORIC BLACK 
TOWNS. SPACE-AGE MUSEUMS. 

Experience the lives of 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES. SETTLERS. 
MINERS. COWBOYS. ARTISTS. OIL 
BARONS. AND ASTRONAUTS. 

3. IT’S MEETING DIFFERENT 
PEOPLE - WITHOUT THE 
LANGUAGE BARRIER 

Okie is sometimes colorful, but it’s 
ALWAYS easy TO GRASP. AND WHEREVER 
YOU TRAVEL IN OKLAHOMA. YOU’LL 
DISCOVER “FRIENDLY SPOKEN HERE.” 


2. IT’S DISCOVERING A WEALTH 
OF TREASURES WITHOUT 
SPENDING A FORTUNE 

Oklahoma is one of the most 

AFFORDABLE TOURIST DESTINATIONS 
IN NORTH America. Enrich your 
EXPERIENCE WITHOUT DEPLETING 
YOUR WALLET. 


1. IT HAPPENS ONLY ONCE 
EVERY 100 YEARS 

THE MOST EXTENSIVE STATE 

commemoration in the 

NATION’S MEMORY IS UNDERWAY. 

THE Oklahoma Centennial is 

ALREADY A PART OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY. MAKE IT A PART OF YOURS. 

FORA COMPLETE LIST OF 
CENTENNIAL EVENTS, VISIT 
WWW.OKLAHOMACENTENNIAL.COM. 



ADVERTISEMENT 




ADVERTISEMENT 


EXPERIENCE NATIVE AMERICA 

ALONG THE CHOQAW-CHICKASAW HERITAGE CORRIDOR 


Revisit the 19th Century culture of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations along 
the newly created Choctaw/Chickasaw Heritage Corridor. The trail will take 
you through southeastern Oklahoma to four historic sites related to the tribes: 
Wheelock Academy, Fort Towson, Fort Washita, and the Chickasaw Council 
House. All sites feature vibrant interpretive exhibits that bring tribal history to life. 




CHICKASAW COUNCIL 
HOUSE MUSEUM 


209 N. Fisher Avenue 
TishominsO/ OK 
(580) 371-3351 

The museum is home to one 
of the larsest collections of 
Chickasaw art/ artifacts^ and 
archival material. Gift Shop. 
Tours by appointment. 


WHEELOCK 

ACADEMY 


Oklahoma Historical Society 
2401 N. Laird Avenue 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 521-2491 

www.okhistory.org 
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A/^ erton . 

IDABEL 




For more information visit www.TravelOK.com or call 1-800-652-6552 


On Highway 70 in 
Millerton, OK 
(580) 746-2139 


First a mission school 
for sids in the late WOOs/ 
the academy now serves 
as a historical museum for 
the Choctaw Nation. 


FORT TOWSON 
MILITARY PARK 


1 mile NE of Ft. Towson on 
State Hwy. 70 
(580) 873-2634 

An orisinal military post to 
remove Anglo settlers from 
new Choctaw lands/ the 
fort has been home to many 
historical people and battles. 


FORT WASHITA 


15 miles NW of Durant on 
State Hwy. 199 
(580) 924-6502 

The fort was established to 
help protect Choctaw & 
Chickasaw from the Plains 
Indians/ but it also housed 
U.S. troups bound for the 
Mexican War. 









Q0G7 Annual 


January 

•Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Celebration 
•Eagle Watch 

February 

•Black History Month 

April 

•Taste and Tasteless 
•Iris Festival 

May 

•Dedication of the Conoco 
Museum 

June 

•Draggin’ Grand 
•Herb Festival 
•Car Shows 
•Kaw Fest 

•Juneteenth Celebration 

July 

•Freedom Festival 
•Grand National Moto- 
Cross Races 


September 
•Fine Arts Festival 
•Cherokee Strip Chili & 
BBQ Cook-Off 
“Standing Bear Pow Wow 
•Dedication of the 
Standing Bear Museum 
“Ponca City Oklahoma 
Centennial Parade 

October 

•Oktoberfest 

November 

•Dedication of the Louise 
Fluke Oklahoma Flag 
Plaza 

•Festival of Angels / 
Ponca City Holiday 
Lighting Celebration 

December 
“Festival of Angels / 
Ponca City Holiday 
Lighting Celebration 
•Marland Mansion Gala 


.Siaucliii^-bear^u$eiim 
& Education Cdiafet . 
ns Septemlxsr 07 


August 

•101 Ranch Wild West 
PRCA Rodeo 


For the most current information, log on to 
our web site at www.poncacitytourism.com 


estiva! 5, f^ine /\rts, /Attractions 


(866)763-8092 Toll-Free www.poncacitytourism.com 






I don't believe in coincidence. You get what you work for, and Martha 
and I worked hard."— Mike Larsen, 2006 Oklahoman of the Year 


JANUARY • FEBRUARY 2007 


On the cover: The original Oklahoma! poster from the 1943 Broadway show was designed 
for the musical’s producers, the Theatre Guild. Photoillustration by Steven Walker. 


Hit the Road 


Okies 


Culture 


From Ford trucks to red dirt, some 
things just say home. A Sulphur resort 
combines luxury with country solace, 
and the Toy & Action Figure Museum 
brings kids to Pauls Valley. 



Ride Oklahoma encourages people to get 
their motors running. Steven Howard 
passes along tips to grow orchids like 
nobody’s business. And we look to the 
skies for cicadas and tornadoes. 


Auctioneer Danny Davidson explains 
the art of the deal. Molly Shi Boren 
divulges her guilty pleasure and what 
she can’t live without. Plus, lessons in 

southern grammar and church 



Pie and chicken-fried steak are two 
quintessential Oklahoma delights. The 
Soul-Food Cook-Off takes over Musk- 
ogee, while Michel Buthion of Soleil 

cooks up the perfect French meal. 


In a Letter From Chelsea, new columnist 
Ami Reeves gives us the scoop on town 
eateries. Oklahomans get a chance to 
pledge their allegiance to state parks, and 
Barry Switzer reflects on his mentors. 


In Every Issue 
8 
11 

12 


Contributors 

//Y 

Editor’s Letter 

i Ma 

We've arrived. 

%syi 

Letters 


Centenarians and Teresa Miller 


18 Marketplace 

Important Oklahoma biographies 

20 Centennial House 

100 years old in Heritage Hills 

87 Events Guide 

329 happenings all over the state 

96 Where Are You? 

Look out above! 


JANUARY/FEBRUARY 2007 OKLAHOMA TODAY 
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JOHN JERNIGAM 


Contributors 


B ARRYSWITZER’S name is synony- 
mous with Oklahoma’s defining pas- 
time, college football. In “Monster Ball” 
(page 64), the legendary coach recalls three 
influential mentors who helped make him a 
household name during his sixteen seasons 
as head football coach at the University of 
Oklahoma. “Writing this essay was a trip 
down memory lane. We all live in today 
and don’t reflect enough on where we came 
from,” Switzer says. An Arkansas native, 
Switzer began his pigskin days as a player 
for the University of Arkansas Razorbacks, 
where he began his coaching career in 1 96 1 . 
Between 1973 and 1989, his Sooner teams 
earned a dozen Big Eight championships 
and three national titles. Switzer and his 
wife Becky live in Norman. 


Oklahoma 

Since 1956 TODAY 


BRAD HENRY, Governor 



JOAN HENDERSON 
Publisher 


LOUISA MCCUNE-ELMORE 
Editor in Chief 

STEVEN WALKER 
WALKER CREATIVE, INC. 

Art Director 

STEFFIE CORCORAN, Senior Editor 
MEGAN ROSSMAN, Associate Editor 
VALLERY BROWN, Editorial Assistant 
TINA BRADLEY ALLISON MEIER, Editorial Interns 

Contributors 

BROOKE ADCOX, SHEILAH BRIGHT, SHANE BROWN, 
JOHN ELK III, ROBERT HENRY, JOHN JERNIGAN, 
YOUSEF KHANFAR, R.E. LINDSEY, TOM LUKER, 
AMI REEVES, SCOTT WIGTON, WMARY LOGAN WOLF 




A VIEW FROM THE top is an under- 
statement. John Herrington was the 
first Native American to fly and walk 
in space, ideal qualifications for his musings 
in “Red Planet” (page 38). Born in Wetumka 
and a member of the Chickasaw Nation, 
Herrington boasts a number of high-flying 
feats: The former NASA astronaut and 
U.S. Navy test pilot and aviator currently 
serves as vice president and director of flight 
operations for Rocketplane, an Oklahoma 
company. “To my surprise, it was very easy to 
put into words what I experienced in space,” 
says Herrington, a Guthrie resident. “That 
is a blessing, because it is my responsibility 
to share that with those who have not or 
will not fly into space.” 


T ULSA-BORN JOYHARJO has roots 
that run deep in Native America, 
but the seeds of her talent and 
success are spread far and wide. A member 
of the Mvskoke/Creek Nation, Harjo left 
Oklahoma as a teenager to attend Indian 
school in Santa Fe, New Mexico. Since 
those formative years, she has traveled the 
world writing, teaching, and performing. “I 
always return to Oklahoma for family and 
tribal activities, for cultural renewal,” says 
Harjo, an award-winning poet and author 
most recently of How We Became Human 
(WW Norton, 2002). In her essay, “Sun 
Days” (page 36), she explores the mystique 
of Oklahoma’s memorable sunrises. Harjo 
currently lives in Honolulu. 
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BRIAN C. BROWN, Advertising Director 
COLLEEN MCINTYRE, Production Manager 
LAURA BEAM, Advertising Account Executive 
ELIZABETH ERWIN, Advertising Account Executive 
ERVALENE JENKINS, Advertising Account Executive 
LISA BRECKENRIDGE, Accountant 
KATHY HEHNLY, Office Manager 
ADAM GAULT, Circulation Assistant 


Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department 
HARDY WATKINS, Executive Director 


Tourism and Recreation Commission 
LT GOV MARY FALLIN, Chair 
JENNIFER COLBERT, JERRY DOW, JOE HARWOOD, 
MELVIN MORAN, JIM SCHLIMPERT, FRANK SIMS, and 
BECKY SWITZER 


To contact Oklahoma Today staShy email: 

advertising@oklahomatoday. com 
drculation@oklahomatoday. com 
editorial@oklahomatoday com 

Oklahoma Today tcjcsat awards include: 

2006 Oklahoma Book Award for Distinguished Service; 

2006 Oklahoma SPJ Magazine of the Year and Best Magazine Photogra- 
phy; International Regional Magazine Association Magazine of the Year, 
2005, 1996, 1994, 1993, 1991; 2005 Katie Award for Best Magazine 
Illustration; 2005 San Francisco Honorary Publications Award for Best 
Fiction; 2005 Ma^ie Award, Black & White Editorial Layout; 2005 Sil- 
ver District and Three Addy Awards; 2005 lABC Award of Excellence, 
Feamre Writing; 2004 Oklahoma SPJ First Place, Feamre Writing 
Tor a comprehensive list, visit oklahomatoday.com. 


Oklahoma Today (ISSN 0030-1892) is published bimonthly: 
in January, March, May, July September, and November by 
the State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation 
Department, 120 North Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73102. POSTMASTER: PERIODICAL POSTAGE PAID 
IN OKLAHOMA CITY, OK, AND ADDITIONAL ENTRY 
OFFICES. Send address changes to Oklahoma Today Circula- 
tion, P.O. Box 1468, Oklahoma City, OK 73101. Oklahoma 
City Advertising Sales Office, P.O. Box 1468, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73101, (405) 230-8450 or (800) 777-1793. Subscription 
prices: $24.95 per year in the U.S.; $34.95 per year outside U.S. 
U.S. copyright © 2007 by Oklahoma Today. Reproduction in 
whole or in part without permission is prohibited. Oklahoma 
Today is not responsible for the care and/or return of unsolic- 
ited manuscripts, artwork, photography, books, or any other 
material submitted for possible publication. Never send original 
photography, manuscripts, or artwork. In no event shall submis- 
sion or such unsolicited material subject Oklahoma Today to 
any claim for holding fees or other similar charges. Payment is 
upon publication. Visit Oklahoma Today on the Internet at 
oklahomatoday.com. 
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LOREC 

RANCH 

Est. 1993 


An Oklak oma Born Company 

with cif^JnternaHonaJ Vision 



401-Sofa 


Hand crafted 

One piece at a time 


Lorec Ranck - A great source for Unique Accessories and Home Furnisliings 



11702 N. 1-35 Service Rd. 

Oklahoma City 
{just across from Frontier City) 
405 , 473.2023 


Exclusive Dealer for 

ELC 

Collections ■ 


/.\ 


www.iorecrancn.com 


li.( 



STOCKYARDS C 


LOREC RANCH 


1400 S. Agnew Ave. 
Stockyards, Oklahoma City 
Antiques and Western Home Furnishings 
-New Location- 






People Serving Oklahoma. Since 1913. 


SO has been a corporate citizen of this state and its communities for more than 90 years. 

PSO was incorporated just six years after statehood, when the small electric companies in 
Vinita, Thlsa, Guthrie, Coalgate, Lehigh and Atoka merged. 

Today, PSO serves some 514,000 homes and businesses - 1.4 million people - in 230 cities and 
towns across the state: Adair to Atwood, Hydro and Idabel to Elk City, Tulsa and Tuskahoma. 

We’re proud of our long history of service to Oklahoma. We’re even prouder to help power into 
the future the state we’ve always called home. 


We’re PSO: People Serving Oklahoma since 1913. 
Fwd out more about PSO. Visit our website: 
PSOklahoma.com 


s 


PUBUCSEKVICE 
COMPANY OF 


OKLAHOMA’^ 


k unit of American Electric Power 







Editor's Letter 


"Tomorrow is the most important thing in life.... 

It hopes we've learned something from yesterday." 

-John Wayne (1907-1979) 

A Perfect 100 

Oklahoma arrives at statehood in more ways than one. 



T EN,TWENTYYEARS ago, while 
Oklahoma wasn’t necessarily 
sleepy, it didn’t have a little 
buzzing bee attached to its 
name across the nation. Most 
of us loved it here, but for reasons personal, 
historic, and borne out of time and under- 
standing. That quiet embracing has given 
way to critical mass: Oklahoma is more than 
Oklahoma rising. We’ve reached the tipping 
point. We’re now a place to be. 

Ours is a case of timing, thanks to a collec- 
tion of independent events heaped on top of 
one another, a perfect storm, a first snowfall 
that led to an avalanche of ideas, excitement, 
investment, and progress. Oklahoma has 
become an oasis of the West, a place to live, 
work, and create not in an isolated vacuum 
but in community that is at once stimulating 
and supportive. 

Today, Oklahoma presents an atmosphere 
of possibility, precisely the environment 
high-performing individuals need. That we 
have the Oklahoma Centennial Commission 
leading the parade, literally and figuratively, is 
perfect in its timing. Who gets lucky enough 


to announce to the masses its genuine arrival 
in the pantheon of great places in both the 
Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade and the 
Rose Bowl parade? The snowball is impos- 
sible to ignore. 

The bombing of the Murrah building in 
1995 can’t be discounted: It was the tragic 
catalyst that allowed the world to see the 
goodness of this place and its people. The 
phoenix manifested with a set of capital city 
mayors and business leaders who understood 
the cost and reward of investment. 

Chief among the reasons for the renaissance 
are high- and low-profile groups and individuals 
who give back in meaningful ways, a sampling 
here: the Oklahoma Creativity Project and its 
members; luxury cabin operators in southeast 
Oklahoma, who’ve taken Little Dixie up the 
high road to Little Switzerland; and world- 
class citizens like Mike Larsen, Wayne Coyne 
and Steven Drozd of the Flaming Lips, Mat 
Hoffman, Garth Brooks, Toby Keith, and 
Nadia Comaneci, who’ve chosen this place to 
nurture wildly creative bodies of work. 

We have the Oklahoma Film and Music 
Office, which embraces talent and ideas; the 


Oklahoma Today k\cWe6 off the Centennial 
Thanksgiving with a one-two punch. On November 
21 , the magazine hosted nearly thirty New York 
journalists and guests at the Cowgirl in the West 
Village. The dinner was sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Department. On Thanksgiving 
Day, we joined several hundred Oklahomans at tbe 
Waldorf-Astoria for a postparade luncheon. 



Ts guidebook writer 
ary Davids and Paul 
^jbevlin of Cl^ Sports 



Grdenwicrrvuiayt;^ 

writer Robert Heide 


Special Reading 

Essentially Oklahoma 
This is a particularly delectable edition of 
Oklahoma Today. Both sentimental and frank, the 
fifteen “essentially Oklahoma” essays cover the 
fundamentals. Reading about the people, experi- 
ences, and elements that define us will stir your 
most basic instincts of time and place, taking you 
places you haven’t been in years. In Barry Swit- 
zer’s essay, you’ll find a familiar father figure aging 
with charm, grace, and humility. In Michael Wallis’ 
piece on pie, you’ll taste your mother’s little pecan 
number twenty years gone by. In Steffie Corcoran’s 
homage, you’ll remember the same pickup in your 
neighbor’s driveway, perhaps your own. Welcome 
home, folks. This is Oklahoma. 


superstar Brooks, who stumps for his alma 
mater — not out of obligation, but because he 
believes it is the best place for your children 
to attend college; a lovefest with the NBA 
Hornets and all of the possibilities its fan base 
creates; the dazzling emergence of biotech 
along Lincoln Boulevard in Oklahoma City; 
the corporate culture and civic investment of 
we-love-it-here companies like Chesapeake 
Energy; Route 66 at eighty; as I learned in 
Barry Switzer’s essay on page 64, the real 
meaning behind the Sooner football team; 
Rocketplane (space, man!); and, hello, David 
Boren, always David Boren. 

After one hundred years of getting our 
sea legs, Oklahoma has come of age, right 
on time, not a moment too soon. It’s not 
about stacks of high-rise buildings or a 
profusion of thirty-year-old dot-com bil- 
lionaires (though we have a handful of oil 
arrivistes on the most recent Forbes 400 
list). Our maturation is linked to quality 
of life, quality of jobs, and quality of spirit. At 
the core, it’s about the commonwealth, with a 
future that ii ours for the^ takin g. Are you in? 



Louisa McCune-Elmore 


mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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Letters 


"Age is an issue of mind over matter. If you don't mind, it doesn't matter." 

—Mark Twain 


Countdown to 100 

Love letters from readers for our centenarians story, 
Teresa Miller, and Ponca City 



Oldies But Goodies 

I thoroughly enjoyed your story about 
Ageless at 100 (“Salt of the Red Earth,” 
November/December 2006). It never ceases 
to amaze me the stories and history vv^e can 
learn from our state elders. 

They enrich our lives v^ith tales of their 
youth, the towns they lived in, and their 
advice for a long and happy life. This story 
serves as a reminder that we need to reach 
out to these folks so we in turn can pass 
this wonderful history to our children. 
Thank you for bringing this to us. 

Russell Benson 

Oklahoma City 

Camelot, Oklahoma Style 

We moved to Ponca City from Gales 
Ferry, Connecticut, at the end of 2005. 
My brother-in-law. Bill Souligny, is a native 
Ponca Citian, and when he retired in 1 98 1 , 
he and my sister, Lucy, moved back down 
here from Pittsburgh. 

Bill always refers to Ponca City as Camelot. 
We had visited here many times over the 
years, and when it came time for us to 
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retire, we wanted to be closer to them, so 
we moved here. We love this city and have 
had such a warm welcome from so many 
people. We love the weather — no snow, at 
least not much to speak of 

Based on the previous issue of Oklahoma 
Today (“Grape Love,” September/October 
2006), we checked out a winery in Stillwater. 
What a neat place! We met another couple 
who set themselves the mission to visit every 
winery in the state, and they plan to leave a 
well-stocked wine cellar to their kids. They 
were having a ball. 

Keep up the good work. I just sent two 
issues of the current magazine to friends 
back in the Northeast so they could see 
what we are raving about. I also wanted to 
show off the great pictures of the centenar- 
ians, including the couple from Ponca City, 
whom we know. 

Ginny Manderfield 

Ponca City 

You Know Where You Are 

In answer to your “Where are You?” ques- 
tion in the November/December 2006 issue. 



we are at the Soldani House in Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, now the Ponca City Art Center. 
I am a charter and lifetime member and have 
been designated Ponca City’s Artist of the 
Year for 2006. 

I am ninety-seven-years-old and still 
painting and enjoying life. I was born 
in Oklahoma and have lived most of my 
life here, except for a few years when my 
husband and I lived in Mexico City and 
Guadalajara. 

I enjoy my Oklahoma Today magazine. 

Mary White 

Ponca City 
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Easy Street. 



As you explore Oklahoma during our Centennial in 2007, be sure to check out Tulsa, a surprising stop where fun comes easy. 
Witness the unearthing of a '57 Plymouth Belvedere in June. 

Discover the vast venues of shopping and dining, take in a ball game, visit America’s Favorite Zoo, 

be dazzled by a Broadway production, or theater and music under the stars. 

A state-of-the-art planetarium, classy casinos, golfing, hiking, watersports, rodeo, deco, and world class museums. 

Tulsa, a bright spot in the middle of a long road, www.visittulsa.com / 1.800.558.3311 






Gmcgmitp’, OKiflionn 

rifiTivf 

GreenCountryOK.com / TravelOK.com 
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Letters 


^ Pretty Boy^s Apple Pie 

Pie Crust 

2 cups flour 
cup lard 
1 teaspoon salt 
6-7 tablespoons cold water 

Prepare the crust by working the flour, lard, 
and salt together until crumbly. Mix in cold 
water until the dough holds together in big 
pieces. Divide into two equal balls. 

On a floured surface, roll out one ball thin 
enough to line a nine-inch pie tin. Roll out a 
second ball for the top crust. 

Preheat oven to 450 degrees. 

Pie Filling 

1 pound fresh apples, peeled and 
sliced 

2 tablespoons fresh lemon juice 
V 2 teaspoon ground nutmeg 
V 2 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
V 2 cup white sugar 
V4 cup seedless raisins 

1 cup brown sugar 

2 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoons butter 
V 2 cup shelled Oklahoma pecans 
V4 cup milk 

Hard Sauce 

V 2 cup butter 
V /2 cups powdered sugar 
1 tablespoon boiling water 
1 tablespoon (or more) moonshine (brandy 
or rum will work in a pinch) 

Place the apples in the lined pan. Sprinkle 
with lemon juice, nutmeg, and cinnamon. 
Spread the white sugar and raisins evenly over 
the apples. Mix the brown sugar, flour, and 
butter in a bowl. When well blended, spread 
overthe apples and sprinkle with pecans. Add 
most of the milk and cover with the top crust. 
Seal the edges and prick the top with a fork. 
Brush the rest of the milk on the crust. 

Bake for ten minutes at 450 degrees, then 
reduce heat to 350 degrees and bake another 
thirty minutes until the crust is golden. 

To make the hard sauce, cream the butter 
untaught Beat in the sugar, add water, and then 
beat in the liquor. Serve sauce on each slice 
of pie. If you dare, add a scoop of homemade 
vanilla ice cream. Eat and go to heaven. 
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STATEMENT OE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 

’ 12 Months 

No. Copies of 
Single Issue 
Published Nearest 
to Rling Date 

1. 

Publication Title: OKLAHOMA TODAY 

1 5. Extent and Nature of Oirculation 



2. 

Publication Number: 407-1 40 

a. Total Number of Oopies (Net press run) 

45,151 

38,590 

3. 

Filing Date: September 21 , 2006 

b. Paid and/or Requested Oirculation 



4. 

Issue Frequency: Bimonthly 

1 . Paid/Requested Outside-Oounty Mail 



5. 

Number of Issues Published Annually: 6 

Subscriptions Stated on Form 3541 

27,987 

26,831 

6. 

Annual Subscription Price: $24.95 

2. Paid In-Oounty Subscriptions 



7. 

Oomplete Mailing Address of Office of Publication: 

Stated on Form 3541 

0 

0 


Oklahoma Today, Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Department, 120 N. 

3. Sales Through Dealers and Oarriers, 




Robinson, 6th Floor, Oklahoma Oity, OK 731 02, Oklahoma Oounty 

Street Vendors, Oounter Sales, and Other 




Oontact: Joan Henderson 

Non-USPS Paid Distribution 

4,048 

4,642 


Telephone: (405) 230-8450 

4. Other Olasses Mailed Through the DSPS 

110 
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8. 

Oomplete Mailing Address of Headquarters of Publisher: Oklahoma Today, 

c. Total Paid and/or Requested Oirculation 

32,145 

31,581 


Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Department, P.O. Box 1468, Oklahoma 

d. Free Distribution by Mail 




Oity, OK 73102 

1 . Outside-Oounty as Stated on Form 3541 
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Autumnal Splendor 

I have just finished reading your Sep- 
tember/October 2006 issue, and I felt like 
I should write and tell you how much I 
enjoyed it. 

It brings back so many pleasant memories, 
it’s almost like taking a trip back home. I 
especially enjoyed “The Edge ofTahlequah” 
by Teresa Miller. 

When I was a child, my father would go to 
school at Northeastern State Teachers College 
to finish work on his degree and took our 
family with him. My sisters and I called it 
our vacation. Such pleasant memories! 

We also enjoyed the piece about okra 
in the same issue. Unfortunately, okra is 
not very popular in central Illinois. They 
do not even handle it anymore at some 
of our stores. 

Just wanted to say thank you for some 
really good reading. 

Mrs. Robert Shultz 

Springfield, Illinois 

Teresa on His Mind 

Teresa Miller’s grandfather and my 
father-in-law were brothers. When Teresa 
was about four years old, he would sit 
her in front of a manual typewriter in 


his law office and let her bang on the 
keys. He would beam and say, “She’s to 
be my secretary.” Teresa must have had 
different ideas. 

I was surprised to read that she had 
visited Eudora Welty here in Jackson. My 
daughter, a professional actor and Teresa’s 
second cousin, has recently been given per- 
mission by the Welty family and a literary 
agent to perform some one-woman plays 
based on Eudora’s writings. 

Incidentally, Teresa’s grandmother’s rendi- 
tion of the four towns that make a sentence 
was not quite the same as the popular one 
on campus while I was a student there. That 
version was Sallisaw — Henryetta — ^Wag- 
oner — Catoosa. 

Thanks for another interesting issue. 

John Clark 

Jackson, Mississippi 


Oklahoma Today mlcomes the views of readers. 
Letters are subject to editing and must include 
name, address, and a daytime phone number. Send 
letters to: Oklahoma Today, Attn: Editor, 120 North 
Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02, 
or fax to (405) 230-8650. Address electronic 
mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 
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GO AHEAD, 
PLAY WITH FIRE 



THE EXQUISITE, NEW FIRELAKE GRAND CASINO 

Normal body temperature - 98.6°. Here, much warmer. New FireLake Grand 
Casino is igniting passions with its beautiful architecture, sizzling amenities 
and action hotter than the Nevada desert. 

CATCH THE FEVER 



FIRELAKE 


GRAND 

CASINO 


405-96-GRAND ■ WWW.FIRELAKEGRAND.COM ■ 1-40, EXIT 178 ■ SHAWNEE, OK 





Russ Flofenc^lt 
McCune-Elmo^ 


Governs Brad Henry and 
Dr. JoAnh H^ysbeifQI 


HE TOP 46 EVENT 


P OWER LUNCH WITH powerful 
people: That was how Oklahoma’s 
statehood day luncheon, hosted 
by the Tulsa Press Club and Okk- 
homa Today, turned out. 

Held at Cains Ballroom in Tulsa, the lun- 


several anecdotes about Oklahoma political 
figures. Twelve Oklahoma leaders counted 
down the Top 10 events in Oklahoma’s politi- 
cal history, including Governor Brad Henry 
and Tulsa mayor Kathy Taylor. 

“Years from now, if not sooner, we will realize 


Event 


■ Oklahoma Today ^ 

' pelebrates the>^ 
i'Cmtennial at Cains 
Ballroom, r ^ 


My-Tea Kind, the Spot Battle qT the-Bands-winriir^/^^”^ 
foursome from Tahlequah, performed for nearly^G^u^stl 
at the November 16, 2006, Power Lunch ei^nt. ^ J 


^ '''^'^homaTotlay I 


TaF ^lahoman editmd 
Kene/atgi//sa mnd 
executive editor Me Worley 


Drew and Linda Edmondson with 
and Nancy Leonard 


Cain’s Ballroom in Tulsa *" '5 *' '**?' ^ 




.Ten of the twelve Power Lunch Top 10 Political 
Events presenters, including Kim Henry, Mike 
Turpen, and Tulsa mayor Kathy Taylor, convened 
backstage in the green room at Cain’s. 


cheon officially kicked off the coming year’s 
Centennial celebration. J. Blake Wade of the 
Oklahoma Centennial Commission welcomed 
guests, and Oklahoma contributing editor 
Robert Henry entertained the audience with 


we witnessed a historic event in Tulsa,” says 
Russ Florence, president of the Tulsa Press Club 
and cohost of the event. “We are thrilled and 
honored to have been part of it.” To view the 
entire list, visit OklahomaToday.com. 


Oklahoma Today ai\6 its panel of 
journalists and historians created The Top 
46 Events in Oklahoma Political ///story list, 
which all luncheon guests received at the 
conclusion of the day’s event. 
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e. Ope. 


the Chickasaw Nation 
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COMMUNITY 




Marketplace 


"One of the finest treatments of an American twentieth-century performer ever written. ..Not 
merely a biography... it is a social history... written knowledgeably in a brilliant style." 

— San Francisco Examiner book review on Joe Klein's Woody Guthrie: A Life 


The Last Word 


By Louisa McCune-Elmore 



Brush up on Oklahoma history by reading the best biographies. 


HOBO NEWS 

Woody Guthrie has alv^ays provided great 
material, no less so in these two biographies 
than in his songs. Woody Guthrie: A Life (1980) 
by Joe Klein and Ramblin Man (2004) by 
Ed Cray are considered the finest works on 
“Americas balladeer.” $12.95 and $29.95. 



STORY OF THE STORYTELLER 


Using the personal papers of his subject, 
Richard Green takes on the childhood and 
sixty-year career of Te Ata Fisher in his 
biography of the Chickasaw storyteller who 
performed for presidents and kings, Te Ata 
(2006). $14.95. oupress.com. 


WE LOVE WILL 



Ben Yagoda’s biography on Will Rogers, 

Will Rogers: A Biography (1993), offers the best 
word yet on the native son. An esteemed English 
and journalism professor at the University of 
Delaware, Yagoda is regarded for his excellent 
reporting. $24.95. oupress.com. 


LIP BALM 


In Staring at Sound (2006), pop music critic 
Jim DeRogatis of the Chicago Sun- Times tells 
the compelling story of Oklahoma City’s 
Flaming Lips, the critically acclaimed trio 
known for their live shows and progressive 
sound. $14.95. staringatsound.com. 


THE SHERIFF ON THE CHIEF, ET AL 

Michael Walhs has been a faithful chonicler 
of all things Oklahoma, writing biographies on 
such luminaries as Pretty Boy Floyd, Wilma 
Mankiller, and Frank Phillips. Books cycle 
in and out of print, so watch eBay to pick up 
one of his classics, michaelwallis.com. 



ENERGIZER WRITER 


Bob Burke is Oklahoma’s most prolific 
biographer. In 1987, the Oklahoma City at- 
torney set about chronicling the lives of the 
state’s most compelling individuals and has 
since written sixty-eight books, averaging three- 
and-a-half a year, oklahomaheritage.com. 
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STAIRWAY TO™im 

The winding staircase in the entryway of the 
home is part of what hooked Kirk and Danna . 
Humphreys. “What I iike about the home is that it 
is unique,” says Kirk. “You can’t buiid something 
iike this today. The quaiity of the wood and 
workmanship wouid cost more than anyone in 
his right mind wouid be wiiiing to pay.” 


OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 





"Our daughter, Annie, set up the grandkids' room before she left for OU. It's filled with toys, 
books, dress-up clothes, and videos from our three children's childhood years." 

—Kirk Humphreys 


Mayor League 

Former Oklahoma City mayor Kirk Humphreys and his wife, Danna, 
renovate a 1907 state-of-the-centennial manse. 


By Megan Rossman with photography by John Jernigan 




HERITAGE HEIGHTS 

Kirk and Danna Humphreys purchased the 8,000-square-foot English Tudor-style 
house in June 2005 and moved in the following month. The house was built by Ed- 
ward H. Cooke, a prominent Oklahoma City banker. “We did not intend to move to 
Heritage Hills, but we love it now,” says Kirk Humphreys. “Every day, we see scores 
of people walking, jogging, or riding their bikes past our home. Our neighbors know 
each other and are involved in each others’ lives.” 



LET THERE BE LIGHT 

Taking center stage in the creamy white 
dining room, the chandelier is neither old 
nor original, but it’s certainly spectacular. 
The Humphreys purchased it last year 
from a longtime friend who owns Lillian 
Strickler’s in Oklahoma City. The couple has 
completely renovated the room, along with 
the rest of the house, since moving in. 



COMFORTABLE SOPHISTICATION 

The living room tops the list of favorite 
rooms for both Kirk and Danna Humphreys. 
“It’s big, but it’s comfortable and homey,” says 
Kirk. “That’s where we sit to eat a sandwich 
and watch 60 Minutes or the latest episode 
of 24. Danna says it’s her favorite room for 
the beauty — but she also loves the grandkids’ 
room for the memories.” 


Trading Spaces 

“Danna says that I got a grin on my 
face, and she knew I was hooked,” 
says Kirk Humphreys of the coupie’s 
house in Heritage Hiiis. The Humphreys 
had purchased a iot in Gaiiiardia and 
were working with an architect to buiid 
a new residence there when Danna 
suggested they iook at this 1907 house. 
“The utiiities had been turned off, so 
there was no eiectricity,” says Kirk. 

“We had to wander through the house 
using fiashiights. It was really kind of 
spooky.” The Humphreys spent fifteen 
months living amid a total renovation 
(“probably not very smart,” he says) 
with design assistance from Jackie 
Witte of Altus. “We love the fact that 
it was built the same year Oklahoma 
became a state,” says Kirk. 

— Megan rossman 
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W!tH tHese HaMDS 

CHICKASAW ARTIST MIKE LARSEN PAINTS A PICTURE OF OKLAHOMA THROUGH SOULFUL PORTRAITS 
AND INSPIRING LANDSCAPES, A BODY OF WORK BEFITTING THE 2006 OKLAHOMAN OF THE YEAR. 





By BROoke aocox 


A ccording TO legend, Native Americans refused to be 
photographed out of a belief that the image could steal their 
souls. Chickasaw artist Mike Larsen, then, is in the business 
of painting souls. Using canvas and oil paint rather than celluloid and 
flashbulbs, Larsen has spent the majority of 
his life capturing the essence of his subjects 
one brush stroke at a time. 

His works feature thoughtful eyes; strong 
facial features; compelling body positions; 
dramatic backgrounds; brilliant colors; 
and expressive, oversized hands — all of 
which combine to make each painting 
and sculpture come alive to tell its story. 

Through subjects like Oklahoma’s Native 
American ballerinas, Indian shamans, the 
legendary Pistol Pete, and the elders of his 
own Chickasaw tribe, Larsen paints a picture 
of Oklahoma that is respectful, historically 
accurate, expressive, imaginative, powerful, 
and most important, honorable. 

“Mike Larsen has an amazing ability to understand and bring to 
the canvas the true personality and character of the people he paints,” 
says Chickasaw Governor Bill Anoatubby. “Each of his paintings tells 
a unique story. He establishes a respectful relationship with his subject 
that is expressed in his final work.” 

Often discussed in the company of famous Oklahoma Native 
American artists Woody Crumbo, Acee Blue Eagle, and Jerome Tiger, 
this soft-spoken, humble man would sooner talk about his gratitude 
to be a working artist than the magnitude and effect his work has 
on the Native American and Oklahoma art communities. 

“We are losing a lot of our master artists,” says Betty Price, 
executive director of the Oklahoma Arts Council. “Mike is a 
bridge into this century in terms of Native American artists who 



Mike Larsen in his Perkins studio with his most 
recentiy compieted painting, Sings to God 


are here and have made such great contributions to our state.” 
In 2006, Larsen had a record year of giving back to his home state. 
He was recognized as the Red Earth Honored One in June, saw one 
of his paintings selected to adorn the Centennial stamp in September, 
completed twenty-four portraits of Chickasaw 
elders the same month, and worked on two 
larger-than-life Centennial sculptures for 
the Oklahoma City Civic Center through 
October. “It seems like all of a sudden, but 
not all of a sudden, we are astoundingly 
busy,” he says. 

But 2006 isn’t Larsen’s first big splash 
onto the art scene; this sixty-two-year-old 
has steadily been developing his craft as a 
professional artist in Oklahoma for more 
than thirty- five years. A self-described 
working-class Oklahoman — ^who wears blue 
jeans, collared shirts, and broken-in cowboy 
boots — Larsen drives a CMC Yukon to and 
from his downtown Perkins studio six days 
a week and often tells his best friend and fellow artist Harvey Pratt 
that he is “Paintin’ pictures. That’s what I do, paint pictures.” 
Modesty aside, Larsen thoroughly researches the smallest details 
of every painting or sculpture. With so many of his subjects histori- 
cal and Native American figures, he spends an exhaustive amount 
of time with his nose in books. But even more important, Larsen 
continually seeks to express what he values as the most important 
element of art, emotion. 

“I paint people in an action before or after an event: That’s where 
the emotion is,” says Larsen. “If you are playing a game, you are 
totally involved in it. But afterward, you are tired if you lost or 
elated that you won. It’s the emotion before or after the event I 
try to capture.” 
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OBSTACLE COURSE 

Born in Dallas in 1944, Larsen spent several years living on 
the Wynnewood family farm with his maternal grandparents, 
Otto and Lela Carter. Otto, a spitfire sharecropper just over five- 
and-a-half-feet tall, taught Mike the true meaning of hard work. 
But even his larger-than-life grandfather — who’d slug the family 
mule. Son of a Bitch, before every day of plowing — couldn’t 
protect three-year-old Mike from contracting a debilitating strain 
of polio in 1947 . 

“When he was in isolation in Dallas, they wouldn’t let me go in 
to see him, but they let me stand back and look at him through 
a glass,” says Mike’s eighty-nine- 
year-old mother, Ruth Larsen, also 
of Perkins. “They would slap wet 
chamois right on him that were fresh 
out of boiling water. And he would 
lie there with tears rolling down his 
face, but he wouldn’t have a crying 
spell. There’s just so much about 
Mike that doesn’t show.” 

What few people know about 
Larsen’s accomplished career is 
that the artist, born right-handed, 
paints with his left hand, a side 
effect of the polio that damaged 
his body but not his creativity or 
imagination. 

“I can’t say the polio had anything 
necessarily to do with my vocation, 
but it may have helped me paint 
abstractly,” says Mike. “You have 
to combine the abstract with the 
real to be an artist. There must be 
balance there.” 

For the rest of his adolescence, 

Larsen moved between Wynnewood 
and Amarillo, Texas, where he took 
a high school art class that excited 
him enough to pursue the subject 
in college. Larsen attended Amarillo 
Junior College, the University of 
Houston, and West Texas A&M University, where his art counselor 
told him, “Mike, you need to think about another major. You’re 
just no damn good.” Despite five years of college, Larsen never 
completed his degree; he decided to get to work instead. 

“We lived in Oklahoma City, and at that time, Mike had a 
little studio down in our basement,” says Ruth Larsen. “He’d get 
up in the morning, make breakfast, and at 8 a.m., he would go 
down and start to work. At 1 1:30 a.m., he’d come up for lunch, 
and at 1 p.m., he’d go back down there and work until 5 p.m. 
He never strayed from that, no matter where we lived. He just 
kept on keeping on.” 

In fact, the last time Larsen worked away from his studio was in 
the late 1 960s, when he was a short-order cook for about a year. 
For the next seventeen years, Larsen spent every Monday through 
Friday working in his studio while traveling weekends to street 
festivals and art shows throughout the United States. 


“I think in one year I went to forty weekend street shows,” says 
Larsen. “They give you the opportunity to make a living, sell your 
paintings, and get them out of your house so you don’t have them 
all over the place. Those shows keep you continually producing. If 
you are watchful, you learn a little bit, and something can happen 
over the years.” 

Something did happen. Larsen’s painting Search for the Mystery 
was the grand-prize winner at the first Red Earth Festival in 1987, 
and his participation in the Oklahoma arts community gained 
attention from key people like then-governor David Boren and 
Betty Price. 

Two years earlier, Larsen met his 
wife of sixteen years, Martha, at the 
Festival of the Arts in Oklahoma City 
through a mutual friend. Martha 
worked as a picture framer and 
eventually began framing Mike’s 
paintings. Their collaboration 
soon became a partnership that 
changed the course of Larsen’s career 
and created a support system that 
included their three children from 
previous marriages: Randall, Jeffrey, 
and Kate. 

“I would say we had a hell of a 
first six months of marriage,” says 
Martha. “We got married in June 
1990 , Mike was diagnosed with 
testicular cancer in October, and just 
as he was finishing up his radiation 
treatment, Olga Fellow [a friend 
and neighbor] , called on January 
5, 1991 , and said, ‘Martha, your 
studio is on fire.’” 

The fire, started by faulty wiring 
from a fluorescent light fixture, rav- 
aged Larsen’s studio above the Jesus Is 
Lord Pawn Shop in Oklahoma City, 
destroying all of Larsen’s paintings, 
books, and supplies and leaving the 
couple with nothing but $60,000 
of uninsured losses. To top it off, Larsen had just finished his pro- 
posal for a new project at the Oklahoma State Capitol, a mural of 
Oklahoma’s five Native American ballerinas. It burned. 

“The fire was on a Saturday night, and on Sunday, we called Betty 
Price,” says Mike. “The mural proposals were due on Tuesday, and the 
Oklahoma Arts Council let us submit our proposal on Wednesday. 
I had one extra day, and we got it done.” Adds Martha, “The fire 
changed Mike’s palette; it got rid of the dull colors.” 

Above, a young Mike on school picture day in the early 1950s, when 
he lived in Wynnewood. Top right, Mike and Martha Larsen relax on 
the porch of their Perkins home. ‘This is our honeymoon,’ says Martha 
of the couple’s sixteen-year marriage. Bottom right, Mike’s mother, 
Ruth, and his grandfather, ‘Papa’ Otto Carter, were two of the artist’s 
biggest influences during his early years. Bottom left, river rafting 
with the family just outside Buena Vista, Colorado 



‘i paiNt people in an actioN 
BetoRe OR afteR an event, 
tnat’s WHeRe tHe emotion is.’ 
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ON POINTE 

In 1991, Larsen was commissioned to paint Flight of Spirit, 
an eleven-by-twenty-two-foot mural of the five world-renowned 
Native American ballerinas from Oklahoma — ^Yvonne Chouteau, 
Rosella Hightower, Moscelyne Larkin, and Maria and Marjorie 
Tallchief — for the fourth-floor rotunda at the Oklahoma State 
Capitol, a project that gave the Larsens the time and financial 
support to find a new direction. 

“Up to that point, we were satisfied with what we were doing, 
spiritually,” says Mike. “I was not taking any risks, pretty much 
doing the same thing over and over again. I painted with a lot of 
raw umber, which is an earth color, 
and a lot of dark colors that were 
easy sells. Martha and I determined 
that we were making a change, and 
I bought brighter colors.” 

The dedication ceremony of Flight 
of Spirit brought all five ballerinas 
together for the first time, and 
national media coverage by CNN 
and the Associated Press heralded 
Larsens mural as a poignant tribute 
to the ballerinas, the arts, and Native 
American culture. 

“It just takes your breath away 
that so many people have been able 
to be influenced by this exquisite 
work of art,” says Yvonne Chou- 
teau. “I have always envisioned the 
art of the ballet, and what always 
impresses me is the beauty of long 
white tutus. I thought that it was 
very appropriate that Mike used 
white tutus in the mural. White 
is the color of purity.” 

Shortly after the murals comple- 
tion, the Larsens decided to give up 
the street show circuit and focus 
on gallery work, meaning more 
money and greater opportuni- 
ties to develop more meaningful 
projects. Larsen’s signature style 
soon began to emerge in a string 
of powerful series, including Sha- 
mans of the Nations, Great Native 
American Leaders, First Contact, and Ten Days to Big Horn. Wis 
blend of historical accuracy and romantic spirit ensured place- 
ment in some of the best galleries in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma while attracting an international clientele and fame 
in his home state. 

Left, Pauline Walker of Ada is depicted in one of the twenty-four paint- 
ings of living Chickasaw elders in Mike Larsen’s series called They 
Know Who They Are. ‘She best exemplified the respect we hold for those 
people,’ he says. Top right, Martha’s Still Life is the first painting Mike 
ever gave his wife. Mike says The Visitors, bottom right, is one of his best 
attempts of ‘placing into a painting the feeling of the unknown.’ 


“The hardest thing an artist does in his career is consistently 
create a body of work over a period of years that is fresh, new, 
and captivating, but still very much them. Mike has done that 
and continues to do that,” says Joy Reed Belt, owner of JRB 
Art at the Elms in Oklahoma City, one of many studios where 
Larsen’s art is sold. “His work is recognizable.” 

A SIMPLE LIFE 

The greatest highlight of his career could be a project even closer to 
Larsen’s heart, a series of twenty-four portraits documenting Chicka- 
saw living elders called They Know Who They Are, set to be displayed 

at the Chickasaw Cultural Center 
near Sulphur in fall 2007. Mike and 
Martha spent an emotional time in- 
terviewing each of the elders, inspiring 
a collection of some of Mike’s most 
moving paintings to date. 

“It was incredible, especially for 
Mike being Chickasaw and getting 
a family touch that he never had as 
a kid,” say Martha. “It’s like they 
have been sitting there waiting for 
us to come down there, to come 
to our senses and be part of the 
Chickasaw Nation.” 

A return to roots seems to be a 
theme for the Larsens since they left 
Oklahoma City in 2003 in search 
of a simpler life. After looking for 
property in Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming, the couple realized 
the Sooner State was the only place 
they could call home. They soon fell 
in love with the rolling hills, familiar 
farmlands, and welcoming commu- 
nity of Perkins, where they established 
a quaint downtown studio and a 
home situated on forty acres. 

On beautiful days, Mike is no 
longer chained to his studio’s easel 
but is more likely outside mowing the 
grass or enjoying time with Martha 
and their dogs. Bluebonnet and 
Sugar. The change of pace is a wel- 
come respite from the hectic early 
days of his career, despite his ever-growing commissions and projects. 

In this setting, it seems the sense of clarity gained from watching the 
watercolor sunrises from his front porch might be Larsen’s ultimate 
secret to success. 

“My paintings are becoming more simple than they were even 
ten years ago,” he says. “I’m able to say more with less. And that’s all 
right with me.” 

Mike Larsens artwork is available at the Legacy Gallery in Scottsdale, 

Arizona; Sanders Galleries in Tucson, Arizona; Pierson Gallery in Tulsa; 

JRB Art at the Elms in Oklahoma City; and Larsen Studio at 132 South 
Main Street in Perkins. (405) 210-4945 or larsenstudio.com. 
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"I'm here to fight for truth, justice, and the American way." 

- Superman 
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This Pauls Valley Museum knows where the action is. 


I N THE MOOD for a museum where inside 
voices and the no-touching ruie are 
nonissues? The Toy & Action Figure 
Museum in Pauls Valley, open since Oc- 
tober 2005, may be the answer. Visitors 
have been pouring in to explore what the 
Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Depart- 
ment recently declared the “Outstanding 
New Tourist Attraction of 2006” with its 
prestigious Redbud Award. 

“When we created this museum, we tried 
to do two things,” says Kevin Stark, one 
of the museum’s founders and its curator, 
“to show how action figures are created 
and have interactive sections where kids 
can play.” 


Not only does the museum feature 
costume and play areas, it houses collec- 
tions that range from Batman and Justice 
League to Oklahoma cartoonists, even 
inventive exhibits like the World War II 
reenactment made up of G.l. Joes. Factor 
in displays dedicated to toy sculptors and 
their creations, and it’s clear that action 
figures truly are an art form worthy of 
their own museum. 

— Megan Rossman 

The Toy & Action Figure Museum is 
iocated at 111 South Chickasaw Street 
in Pauis Vaiiey. (405) 238-6300 or action- 
figuremuseum.com. 
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Buyer Beware! Plenty of spending opportunities 
await at An Affair of the Heart. 


A n affair of the Heart at the 

Oklahoma City Fairgrounds is a 
wonderful prelude to Valentine s 
Day. The shopping paradise 
showcases vendors from more than forty 
states and features wares ranging from 
pottery to saxophone music. 

This Oklahoma-rooted marketplace is 
held a handful of times per year in Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City and has grown from 
its sixty-five-vendor beginnings in 1985 


to an event that now hosts hundreds of 
booths and welcomes some 35,000 guests 
during its February show in Oklahoma 
City. Whether you’re hungry, browsing, 
or in need of a gift for your sweetheart. 
An Affair of the Fieart is the perfect place 
to spend $77. — Vallery Brow^n 






An Affair of the Heart, February 9 through 
11 at State Fair Park in Oklahoma City. 
(405) 632-2652 or aaoth.com. 
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Hot Spot 


"If you're riding ahead of the herd, take a look back every now and then to make sure it's still there." 

— Will Rogers 


Cowboy Up 

Only the best compete at the J JL 

International Finals Rodeo. 

I N SPAIN, RUNNING with the bulls may be the tradition, but in Oklahoma, 
spectators can corral at the State Fair Arena to see members of the International 
Professional Rodeo Association grab the bulls by the horns. 

With four performances in three days, the thirty-seventh annual International 
Finals Rodeo will showcase the athletic abilities of the IPRAs top fifteen cowboys 
and cowgirls from North America as they compete in seven traditional rodeo events for 
World Championship titles, including All-Around World Champion. 

The IFR has been a successful roundup in Oklahoma since its first appearance in 
1971. After moving to Oklahoma City from Tulsa in 1991, attendance has set records 
and prize money has more than doubled, bringing this years total to $250,000. 

“It can get pretty rowdy in the arena on Saturday night when we crown the champions,” 
says Annetta Abbott, the IPRAs director of marketing. Fans should get in the chute for 
tickets to the popular event: Last years rodeo wrangled in an estimated 30,000 fans. 

— ^Victoria Stone 

The International Finals Rodeo is January 18 through 20 at the State Fair Arena in 
Oklahoma City. Tickets, $15 to $100. (405) 235-6540 or iprarodeo.com. 







^X/orld-class sculptures are 
scattered like jewels throughout the 
city, lining the streets and tucked 
into corners, waiting to surprise 
you with unexpected beauty. The 
people of Edmond hove invested 
in culture the way others invest in 
stocks, and the dividends hove 
paid off in o city unmatched in 
the Heartland with fine dining, 
outdoor adventure, and family- 
friendly events & attractions. 


Toll Free (866) 341-4344 
or (405) 341-4344 
www.visitedmondok.com 


PDMONr) 

OKLAHOMA 



Customize Your Group Retreat 


Book your corporate or group retreat at Oklahoma’s premier 
executive ranch. Immerse your senses in 900 acres of natural 
habitat crowned by a stunning 6,000 square-foot luxury lodge on 
a 25-acre private lake. Superb hospitality and personalized 
packages create an ultimately refreshing experience! 

Western Equestrian Center * Ranch Activities 
Fishing, Hiking and Swimming * Trail Rides and 
Cam pfires * Team-Building Ropes Courses 


Where tiie Paat Ins pli es the Future 


(877) MY-TIGER 

TigerMountainRanch. com 
Henryetta, OK • 1-40 exit 247 (Tiger Mtn. Rd.) • Past Quilt Barn to Tiger Mountain Ranch Resort Gate 
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Overnight 



The duo show off their skills to tasty effect 
with a breakfast of whole-grain waffles, biscuits 
and gravy, pan-fried potatoes, scrambled eggs, 
even Oriental “eggs” made with tofu. 

“She kind of back-doors the health message 
with that,” Joe says. 

Homemade jams and jellies, all fresh from 
the Van Horns’ orchard, provide delicious 
accompaniment. The Van Horns also serve 
their famous triple-entree dinners — ^with, for 
example, filet mignon, coconut shrimp, and 
Parmesan chicken — for an extra charge. 

No need to worry about having enough 
appetite for Echo Canyon’s fare. Quality 
relaxation like the Van Horns offer in their 
fifteen suites and guest rooms is hard, but 
fulfilling, work. Echo Canyon’s tasteful 
accommodations are fully appointed with 
antiques, warm robes, ultracomfortable 
Chiro-Dreamer Sleeptronic mattresses, 
satellite TV, and wireless Internet. 

The ten suites up the comfort ante, boasting 
large Jacuzzi tubs fizzing with Sulphur’s leg- 
endary healing mineral water and decks made 
for a private nightcap under the stars. 

And indeed, for the Van Horns, giving guests 


This unexpected oasis is the brainchild 
of Oklahoma transplants Joe Van Horn and 
his wife, Carol Marnot Van Horn. Joe, an 
Albuquerque native, and Carol, from northern 
New Hampshire ski country, have pedigrees 
ideal for a B&B whose meals are a big part 
of its raison d’etre. 


At thirteen, Joe was head chef at his father’s 
Albuquerque restaurant, and Carol lists more 
than thirty years of food service experience on 
her resume, vegan cuisine her specialty. 

“Joe dreamed up the idea of having a 
bed and breakfast and said, ‘What do you 
think?”’ says Carol. “It all started to click 
in my mind.” 


a place to unwind is a primary mission. 

“This world is in such turmoil,” says 
Carol. “We want guests to feel like they’ve 
entered another world when they come 
through our gate. Everything here is to help 
them relax — the Jacuzzi in their room, the 
incredible meals, the surroundings where 
they don’t hear anything except maybe an 
airplane and the insects at night chirping 
to them.” 

Can you say, “aah”? — Steffie Corcoran 

Echo Canyon Resort’s rates are $119 to $199 
per night, with a discount on weekdays. 549 
Lawton Avenue in Sulphur. (580) 421-5076 
or echocanyonmanor. com. 


I NITIALLY, IT SEEMS things may 
have gone to the dogs. That’s because 
the first thing seen, and heard, upon 
approaching Echo Canyon Resort 
in Sulphur is six friendly-looking, 
overfed canines scuttling across the gravel 
drive. In fact, car-side greetings by wagging 
dogs is but one charm of this luxury bed and 
breakfast nestled in a remote twenty-seven- 
acre setting just steps from the Chickasaw 
National Recreation Area. 
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Celebrate Oklahoma 
With These Centennial Giets! 






Celebrate Oklahoma! 


IN THE KITCHEN 

BISTRO MUG $8.95 
TANKARD MUG $1 1 .95 
FRANKOMA PIE PLATE $34.00 


MY'TEE'PROUD 

BLACK GOLD $1 1 .95 

ROUTE 66, CAR $1 1 .95 

ROUTE 66, MOTORCYCLE $1 1 .95 


DECK THE HALLS 

CENTENNIAL ORNAMENT $9.95 


EOR KEEPS 

SNOW GLOBE $29.95 

MEDALLION, GOLD OR SILVER $1 9.95 each 


WINTER WARMTH 

VINTAGE SWEATSHIRT $1 6.95 




FLYING HIGH 

GARDEN FLAG $16.00 
CENTENNIAL FLAG, 3' X 5' $29.95 
CENTENNIAL BANNER $28.95 




OklahamA 





V7A/r www.oklahomacentennial.com and click on the link for 

“MERCHANDISE" TO ORDER DIRECT. OR CALL USA SCREEN PRINTING AT 
1'800'946'4011. CENTENNIAL GIFTS ALSO ARE AVAILABLE AT OKLAHOMA TRAVEL 
INFORMATION CENTERS. 








Hit the Road 
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EVAN TAYLOR 


FORD PICKUP 


Truck Stop 

FOR ONE WOMAN, NOTHING SAYS OKLAHOMA MORE THAN A MAN IN 
A FORD F-150. 







Y OU COULD SAY I have 
a thing for Ford pickups. 
My dad drove three full-size 
Ford trucks in a row during 
my formative years, and at 
least a handful of men Fve dated have been 
proud, in some cases smug, F-150 owners. 
Maybe Freud was onto something. 

Dad fell in love with six-cylinder Ford trucks 
in Mobeetie, Texas, in the late 1 940s, while in 
his early teens. A Pampa farmer asked Dad s 
father to take care of his cattle — meaning 
his two youngest sons did most of the work. 
But the Pampa farmer also left the boys an 
off-white pickup to drive while they checked 
on his herd. As he journeyed from boy to 
man, the superior qualities of that big Ford 
truck stuck in Dad s mind. 

One of the most persistent visual images 
of my childhood in Piedmont is Dad’s 
shiny red or metallic green Ford truck in 
the driveway, just under the basketball goal 
he bought and installed for my sister and 
me back when they were concrete-bound 
and permanent. If anybody was playing 
H.O.R.S.E. or practicing lay-ups, the truck 
was back a ways on the gravel. 

That pickup in the driveway meant all 


was right in the universe, that Dad was 
home and odds were favorable some kind 
of shenanigans were afoot, often at my 
mother’s expense. 

Riding the back roads of Canadian 
County as a youngster, wedged between 
both parents in one of Dad’s trucks, I grew 
bigger and bigger against a backdrop of Ford 
pickups moving toward me — the fabled 
Oklahoma finger-wave easy to discern as 
the oncoming truck got closer — and, in 
a moment, away, smaller and smaller in 
the rearview mirror as it passed. 

Later, after Dad “made boss,” he drove 
a company truck, and the old green one 
made its home next to one of the pine 
trees flanking the driveway. As the years 
passed, the branches, wind-tossed over 
time, scraped off some paint, and later, 
the tread on one tire peeled right off 
when Dad moved it. In 1987, Dad sold 
the green truck to a colleague, replacing 
it with a new F-150, tan. 

As he journeyed from 
boy to man, the superior 
qualities of that truck 
stuck in Dad’s mind. 

It’s probably best that I not expand my 
stroll through Ford truck memories to my 
old flames: I hate the idea of changing 
the names to protect the innocent, or 
the guilty, anyway. So that leaves Dad, a 
tough seventy-year-old man of few words 
raised in the tumbleweed country of West 
Texas. A couple of months ago, he built 
sixty feet of stockade fence — with indi- 
vidual pickets — in my backyard in a few 


Com’l Truck: What 
Does It Mean? 

When I was around ten years of age, 

I became vexed by a four-letter word 
with punctuation in the middie that 
appeared on the tag of many a Ford 
pickup giimpsed through the front 
windshieid of Dad’s. I tried to unearth 
the meaning of that word, pronouncing 
it “com-ui.” Did it have something to do 
with oii, I wondered? TV commerciais? 
County manuais? Eventuaiiy, Dad toid 
me it identified the truck as one used 
for commerciai, or business, purposes. 
Another mystery of the universe soived, 
with assistance from severai Ford 
trucks and one Ford truck man. 

— Steffie Corcoran 

hours with one helper who is no spring 
rooster himself. Sadly, he did not haul the 
posts, pickets, and Quikrete in a full-sized 
Ford truck. 

Dad downsized to the Ranger light-duty 
model around 1994, and he’s on his third 
now, charcoal gray with the Edge sport 
package. Long out of the house and at 
least in years lived a card-carrying adult, 
I felt a stab of disappointment when Dad 
went over to the other side. 

Back in the driveway of the house where 
I grew up, a black 4X4 Ford dominates 
a yard filled with kids’ toys, construction 
equipment, and that same basketball 
goal. Another family lives there now, and 
another little girl, this one named Amelia, 
is forging memories around her daddy’s 
Ford pickup. 

Raised in Piedmont, Steffie Corcoran is 
senior editor at Oklahoma Today. 
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MICHAEL HARDEMAN 


Sun Days 


IN OKLAHOMA, SUNSETS ARE A BIG REASON WE STAY, DAY AFTER 
DAY, YEAR AFTER YEAR. 







I HAVE ALWAYS BEEN a tracker 
of the sun. From the time I could 
walk, I would head outside the 
house on South Seventy-first East 
Avenue in Tulsa while most of the 
family slept to watch the sun break the 
earth free of the dark. The gift of the sun 
was the clarity I yearned for, coherence, 
a song that would carry us through once 
again, no matter what. The birds knew 
it; so did the trees, toads, insects, snakes, 
and the earth I sifted through my fingers. 
It is the time of the day when our words, 
our songs are the most powerful when 
spoken, when sung. 

Sunset took me years to understand, to 
appreciate. Like everyone else in Oklahoma, 
I have often been stunned to look west as the 
sun balances on the horizon, tremendous 
and mythic in the misty haze of the day’s 
buildup of thoughts and dreams. We know 
then, again, that we are in the presence of 
the sacred, that there is meaning, a reason 

Left, Mount Scott at the Wichita Mountains 
Nationai Wiidiife Refuge. Inset, the Sait 
Piains Nationai Wiidiife Refuge 


for being here, though it may not be so 
clear in rough times. I have witnessed this 
beloved being hesitate, acknowledge us, 
before giving way to the night sky. I have 
understood the dignity of the sun. 

Summer is often the best time for watch- 
ing sunset, from the vantage point of a 
boat on the lake, from the steps leading 
to the porch of the house, full with fried 
chicken and burgers, hunkered next to 
cousins with a huge slice of watermelon in 
your hands, or at the ceremonial grounds 
as the fire is started up for the dances 
that will keep everyone moving towards 
compassion. We savor every last particle, 
every last bit of flavor from those long, 
sweet summer days. 

When the sun poises at 
sunset on the horizon, 
it balances between 
mystery and knowing. 

An Oklahoma sunset in winter is perhaps 
the most poignant. The days are short, 
and we appreciate those fewer hours of 
sunlight. It’s often dark when we leave for 
work or school and close to dark, or sunset, 
when we return. We look forward to the 
warmth inside, the kindling of a fire, to 
telling and listening to stories, the kind 
that can only be told when the night is 
long enough to hold them. 

When the sun poises at sunset on the 
horizon, it balances between mystery and 
knowing. Just as sunrise carries our thoughts 
and prayers out into the day, at sunset we 
gather ourselves back together and speak or 


Light Up the Night 

Colorful skies are a frequent celestial 
phenomenon in Oklahoma. The electric 
reds, oranges, and purples that so com- 
monly accompany the end of the day 
can be explained by physics. As the sun 
lowers in the sky, its rays must travel a 
greater distance, and thus through more 
particles, to reach the earth. Wind is a 
big contributor, too, sweeping dust and 
debris into the atmosphere and scatter- 
ing yellow light. — Megan Rossman 

sing a bit of gratitude for all things that 
have come to pass, for all things given, all 
things returned. Sometimes in that falling 
light we catch a glimpse of the path that 
will eventually take us home. 

There in the distance we can see some 
of the finest horses gathering around the 
horizon, a circle of long-legged birds. 
There are trees and tall grasses and plants 
swaying in sweet southern winds. We 
hear the voices of those we have loved. 
And we can hear that one song, that one 
cry that always made us happy and sad, 
all at once. 

And then the stunning quiet as the sun 
disappears from our view, as it keeps mov- 
ing in ceremonial time. We trust we will 
all return again to this place of mystery 
within ourselves, as part of this earth, this 
sun, this Oklahoma. In this place there 
are no words for goodbye. There is only, 
see you again. 

Tulsa native Joy Harjo is a poet living in 
Honolulu and Albuquerque. A member of 
the Mvskoke/Creek Nation, she received the 
lifetime achievement award from the Okla- 
homa Center for the Book in 2003. 
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Red Planet 

HOME IS WHERE THE DIRT RUNS RED, UNLESS YOU'RE A SPACE 
SHUTTLE ASTRONAUT. 









A stronauts GETAunique 

perspective, viewing Earth 
from an altitude of 220 
miles. When aboard the 
Space Shuttle Endeavour, 
I had just such a view. I saw the Earth as 
I had only dreamed. It passes below the 
shuttle at a remarkable rate, the shuttle 
soaring around the globe at roughly five 
miles every second, covering the distance 
from Oklahoma City to Tulsa in about 
twenty seconds. 

The world is a beautiful jewel. Vibrant 
colors change from country to country, 
continent to continent, often a reflection 
of the habitants and the density of the 
population. There were two places on 
Earth where the color of the soil was im- 
mediately recognizable and left no doubt 
as to our location, vast expanses of red 
earth that stretched for hundreds, if not 
thousands, of miles, uninterrupted by 
structure or significant populations: If it 
was red, it was either the Sahara Desert 
or the Australian Outback. 

But what about Oklahoma? Our state 
is known for its red earth. Why did it not 


leap out into view as we passed overhead? 
The photographs I took looking across the 
state from the southeast to the northwest 
give little hint to the color of our legend- 
ary soil. 

The amazing thing about being in space 
is that your perspective of the world below 
is one of immense proportions. You see 
things on a macro scale; the small things 
are not obvious. You can’t see the features 
of the buildings or the people you know 
are there. Even though I could not see 
this detail, my heart told me there was 
much more, that something was hidden 
from view. 

The richness in the 
soil feeds the beauty 
on the surface. Every 
so often, we turn the 
soil to prepare for 
the next crop, and we 
catch a glimpse of our 
foundation. 

That’s the way I saw the fabric of 
Oklahoma. Our state is crisscrossed by 
fertile fields, remarkable structures, and 
wonderful people. What lies beneath the 
lush vegetation was not readily visible to 
me from such a distance. I caught glimpses 
of the red earth, but only occasionally. It 
would peek out every so often but was 
mostly hidden from view. 

The richness in the soil feeds the 


Isn’t It Ironic 

Oklahoma’s red dirt has inspired poet- 
ry, literature, and an entire musical genre 
led by Oklahoma-born talents like Jimmy 
LaFave, Cross Canadian Ragweed, and 
the Red Dirt Rangers, indeed, something 
is in the dirt: Oklahoma’s native soil gets 
its distinct red hue from an abundance 
of iron oxide. Good thing Bartlesville’s 
popular Red Dirt Soap Company helps us 
wash it all off. 

— Louisa McCune-Elmore 

beauty on its surface. Every so often, we 
turn the soil to prepare for the next crop, 
and we catch a glimpse of our foundation. 
The red dust from the earth can be cast 
up to provide phenomenal sunrises and 
sunsets. For those of us who live here, that 
beauty is obvious because we are down 
on the surface. We interact with it on a 
daily basis. The intrinsic value of a place 
we call home is found in what lies within, 
the quality of the soul. 

The richness of our state may not be 
obvious to the outside observer, but for 
those of us who live here, it is an essential 
part of who we are. The soul and charac- 
ter of our state is built on a foundation 
abundant in color and heritage. 

Although the view from space is one 
of remarkable beauty and wonderment, 
it is only when you get an up-close and 
personal glimpse of Oklahoma’s land and 
people that you truly recognize the beauty 
of our red-dirt state. 

A retired astronaut^ John B. Herrington 
now works for Rocketplane, a private space- 
exploration company headquartered in 
Oklahoma City. 
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So Much Has Changed At UCO, 
It’s Hard To Recognize The Place! 



But that happens 
when you’re 
OMahoma’s oldest 
pubhc university. 


There was lots of sound and 
fury as people raced across the 
plains in 1889, eager for new 
opportunities and a better 
life. But it didn't take long 
for these pioneers to look 
around and begin building. 

Barely a year after the dust swirled from the 89ers, the 
Territorial Legislature created Oklahoma's first institution of 
Higher Education, to do what they believed was the most 
important thing: training the teachers who would help 
form leaders for a new state. Within months, professors 
were lecturing to students while the first buildings of UCO 
were rising out of the red clay of Edmond. 


UNIVERSITY OF CENTRAL OKLAHOMA 100 North University Drive, Edmond, Oklahoma 73034 I (405)974-2000 I vwvw.ucok.edu I since 1890 
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Going Once, Going Twice 


An Oklahoma auctioneer hits the bid-time. 


Di 


I ANNY DAVIDSON KNOWS how to pound a gavel. 5. As a collector, if you’re unsure of an item’s 
In his more than twenty years in the busi- validity, passing on it is easier than being 
ness, millions of consignment and estate disappointed, 
items have flown through the doors of 'Danny’s 6. Set a spending limit and stick to it. The auc- 


DANNYBOY 

Danny Davidson delivers 
the goods. This January, 
he wiil offer items from the 
Okiahoma City estate of Lt. 
Col. Leslie Crozier Wood, 
a noted caricature artist 
whose extensive collection 
includes autographs from 
celebrities like Bob Hope, 
Arnold Palmer, Gene Autry, 
and Walter Cronkite. 


Auction, Davidson’s northwest Oklahoma City 
business. Every Friday night at 7 p.m. sharp, two 
hundred eager bidders vie for hundreds of items. 
Here, Davidson coaches us on auction-ese. 

1 . Caveat emptor, or buyer beware. Always preview 
or examine the items you want before bidding 
on them. 

2. Know the terms of sale before you bid. When 
you buy something at auction, you generally 
pay for it that day. 


tioneer is trying to get as much as he can 
for his seller, and you can easily get caught 
up in auction fever. 

7. Pay attention to the auctioneer and what he 
says about items being sold, how they are 
offered, and bid or ask price. 

8. If there’s a misunderstanding during the 
bidding process, correct it immediately. 
Otherwise, under most terms of sale, you’ll 
be liable for the purchase. 


3. Be sure to pick up your merchandise by the 9. In search of your treasures, attend a variety 

time the auctioneer tells you to, or you run the of auctions, since each auctioneer’s method 
risk of having it resoid. of saie is different. 

4. Do your own research. Don’t be afraid to tO.Never argue with the auctioneer: He has the 

ask questions. microphone. 
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"Molly Boren is the perfect person to lead the Oklahoma Arts Institute into its 30th anniversary year and beyond." 

—Don Holladay, OAI board chairman 


H 

O 


The Unsinkable 
Molly Shi Boren 

This Ada native is making Oklahoma a 
more beautiful place. 


Molly Shi Boren’s Oklahoma roots run deep: Her grandfather helped 
establish Stratford in indian Territory during the 1890s. One of 
the youngest women judges in Okiahoma history, Boren retired 
into a busy iife of phiianthropy and civic invoivement after her 
marriage to David Boren in 1977. in spring 2006, she was named 
president of the Okiahoma Arts institute. 
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How would friends and colleagues 
describe you, in five adjectives or 
less? I think they v^ould say I’m 
loyal and have integrity and a 
sense of humor. They’d probably 
say I’m down-to-earth and unpre- 
tentious. I’m also intense. 

Without picking a family member, 
who is your favorite living Oklaho- 
man? Henry Zarrow, the most 
compassionate, generous, and 
kindest Oklahoman I know. He’s 


done enormous good in all kinds 
of fields all over the state. He’s 
impacted the lives of Oklaho- 
mans everywhere — in education, 
the arts, medicine, the homeless, 
the hungry. 

What is your favorite guilty plea- 
sure? Homemade cobbler! 

What one thing do you never scrimp 

on? I could do without anything 
and everything except books. 



What makes you laugh? South- 
ern raconteurs. I like good 
storytelling, especially funny 
storytelling — Mark Twain-like 
humor. 

What’s your favorite work of art? 

Michelangelo’s Pietd. I think 
the humanity of both figures, 
Mary and Jesus, and the uni- 
versal humanity of the work 
speak volumes. 

What are your favorite rooms in 
Boyd House? The Cleo Cross 
room and our bedroom suite, 
because the bedroom is our ref- 
uge. It’s decorated in my favorite 
colors, red and yellow, with some 
blues and greens. That’s the room 
where I withdraw, and it’s the 
least public room in the house. 
It’s a combination bedroom and 
sitting room. I have all my favor- 
ite books and music in there and 
my Bose CD player. 

‘I believe in 
the common 
sense of the 
common man.’ 

—Molly Shi Boren 

What’s the last television show 
you watched start to finish and 
book you read cover to cover? 

I read, but I don’t watch TV, 
use a computer, or know any- 
thing about pop culture. I 
belong in the natural history 
museum with the dinosaurs. 
But the last television show 
I watched was a rerun of the 
classic movie Tender Mercies. 
The last book I read was The 
Accidental Masterpiece by Mi- 
chael Kimmelman. 

In what way is running the Okla- 
homa Arts Institute like being an 
attorney or judge? You examine 
the facts, analyze the options, 
and make decisions. 


What do you believe in with your 
whole heart, and what do you refuse 
to believe? I’m a populist. I believe 
in the common sense of the 
common man. I refuse to believe 
that there is a problem that is 
absolutely insurmountable. 

If you could have one extrahuman 
power, what would it be? The abil- 
ity to truly read other people. I 
think it would make me more 
understanding and compassion- 
ate if I had an extrahuman power 
to understand things about other 
people that would be otherwise 
unknowable. 

What’s your favorite flower? The 

peony. I love the color and the 
form, and I think it’s absolutely 
beautiful. I respond to peonies 
in a way I don’t respond to any 
other flower. 

What question have you always 
wished someone would ask you? 

“How do you stay so thin?” That’s 
my fantasy question. 

If you could have one wish come 
true, what would it be? That I could 
live on a ranch and be a full-time 
rancher. 

What’s your favorite thing about 
Oklahoma Arts Institute’s loca- 
tion at Quartz Mountain? Quartz 
Mountain is the ideal location 
for total arts immersion. Nature 
itself is a muse. 

What artistic talent do you most 
envy? I think all the arts are great, 
of course, but I think music is 
the greatest art form. It speaks 
instantly to anyone, anywhere, 
and it crosses all boundaries and 
cultures. Response to music is 
very intense. 

If you could create a book title that 
expresses your life philosophy, 
what would it be? It would be a 
children’s book or a folk story. 
The title would be The Truth Is 
in the Story. 




In August 2005, this higher education 
maven became the first woman president 
of Langston University and Oklahoma’s first 
black, female university president “This is 
not a celebration of one individual,” she said 
at her inauguration, “it is a ceiebration of the 
past, the present, and the future of this great 
institution.” Previousiy, she was provost at 
Hampton University in Virginia, another his- 
toricaily black college. Talk about star power: 
Her brother-in-law played David Paimer on 
the hit television show 24 and is currentiy 
starring in The Unit Check our website or 
next issue for the answer. Last issue’s Name 
This Okie was Trenna Barnes, iead singer of 
Cowboy Crush. — ^Aiiison Meier 



and you! 


NATIVE AMERICANS, OIL BARONS, FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT... 

In Bartlesville, Oklahoma, the town that oil built, you can see roaming herds of exotic animals on an oil baron's vast ranch, explore 
Frank Lloyd Wright's only skyscraper, shop for unique treasures and experience the art, culture and history of the American West. 


Visit www.hartlesville.com /visitors to experience Bartlesville through a virtual tour and video. 


For more Information, contact: 

Bartlesville Area Convention and Visitors Bureau 
201 SW Keeler -PO Box 2366 
Bartlesville, OK 74005 
877-273-2004 *91 8-336-8708 
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The Best-Laid Plans 

Seven Oklahomans admit to New Years 
resolutions they wish they'd kept. 


Survivor Stor\_ 

,.hthpArcdeTriomphe 

Standing beneath the Ar 


isn’t evervth'ng- 


I SurvivBd Csncer, 


but Never 

Morman attorney J'Hi 


won the Tour de France, 


Dorothy Alexander, publisher, 
Village Books Press: “My 
grandmother lived the first 
third of her life in an age 
when autos were not com- 
mon, but her ambition was 
to drive one. I resolved many 
times to teach her but never 
did. I am haunted by the fact 
that I let her leave this world 
without giving her that gift.” 
Gray Frederickson, president of 
Graymark Productions: “Its 
the same every year — I wish 
I had kept my resolution to 
lose weight and get in shape.” 
Harold Holden, sculptor: “It’s 
normally the same from year 
to year. I resolve to work out, 
eat right, and get in shape for 


health reasons. For me, this 
seems to be a continuing reso- 
lution, one I end up making 
every Monday throughout 
the year.” 

Shannon Nance, president of 
the Oklahoma Heritage As- 
sociation: “I usually regret 
two things. Time is precious 
and moves so quickly that I 
need to make more quality 
memories with my family, 
and I regret not counting 
to ten before saying most of 
what I think.” 

Carl Renfro, chairman. 

Pioneer Bank and Trust: 
“Last year, I told my wife I 
would start to slow down 
for my pending retirement. 


Chastain weaves 

,erseanhnarratWeintoahu.orous 

and honest account ot his ha 

wth a rare cancer. Available a 

bookstores. HAWK publishing 


,$ 19 . 95 .( 918 ) 492 - 3677 . 


Group. 


The opposite has happened. 
Instead of a slow-down year, 
it has been a faster year. And 
my retirement is quickly 
approaching.” 

JefFRupert, Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge 
manager: “Years ago, I was 
camping at Sequoia Na- 
tional Park and resolved that 
I would celebrate every New 
Year in the wilderness. But 
I became busy with family 
and career. Thinking back, 

I wonder if my kids are 



having experiences that will 
lead them to value nature. 

I hope so; I want them to 
have the peace of mind that 
a connection to the natural 
world provides.” 

Susan Savage, Oklahoma 
Secretary of State: “I’ve 
always wished that I’d written 
thank-you notes, condolence 
notes, and birthday greetings 
in a more timely manner. I 
think it is a way of expressing 
thoughtfulness and extending 
myself to another person.” 


5CT7Fj 




JOIN US FOR A SEASON 
OF DYNAMIC ENTERTAINMENT 

FROM THE BEST LOCAL, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL PERFORMERS IN THE STATE- 
OF-THE-ART PERFORMING ARTS THEATRE ON THE CAMPUS OF ROSE STATE COLLEGE. 


Purchase tickets by phone at 297.2264 or 1 364.71 1 1 or on-line at www.myticketoffice.com 


Tickets are also available 
at The Civic Center Music 
Hall, 201 N. Walker, 
Oklahoma City and two 
hours before show at 
the Rose State College 
box office in the 
Communications Center, 

1-40 and Hudiburg Drive 
in Midwest City. 

For more information, call 

297.2264 or 733.7458. 

ROSE 

STATE 

COLLEGE 

Inasmuch 

foundation 

Funding for the Rose State Live! Series is 
sponsored in port by the Inasmuch Foundation. 


Bela Fleck and the Flecktones 

Featuring Victor Lemonte Wooten, Future Mon and Jeff Coffin 

FEBRUARY 2, 2007-8 PM 

TICKETS :: $47.50 

Bela Fleck and the Flecktones featuring Victor 
Lemonte Wooten, Future Man and Jeff Coffin 
is a primarily instrumental group that draws 
on bluegrass, fusion and jazz, sometimes 
dubbed "blue-bop." 





Hal Holbrook in 
"Mark Twain Tonight!" 

Performance is Co-Sponsored by the Civic Center Music Hall 

MARCH 22, 2007 -8 PM 

TICKETS :: $55 

What started as a college honors project for 
aspiring actor Hal Holbrook soon became 
THE model for one-man theatrical performances. 
Just os Mark Twain brought his wit and humor 
to far-flung places o half-century before, 
Holbrook-as-Twain has also performed around 
the world. 


Oklahoma City Philharmonic 

Joel Levine, Music Director 

MAY 13, 2007-2 PM 

TICKETS :: $25 balcony $30 floor 
Joel Levine conducts the OKC Philharmonic in 
an evening of Pops favorites. Selections include 
music from West S/de Story, a Duke Ellington 
Medley, and a musical salute to the Armed Forces. 
Singer Ben Williams is the featured soloist. 




\ t'if 





For information on upcoming events in the Rose State Performing Arts Theatre, please call 733.7960 or visit our website at www.rose.edu/commfriend/comcent/events.htm 
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_ ADDIE EVANSATULSA world 


The Young 
and the 



This group of active 
Tulsa teens takes civil 
service to the next level. 


I 

o 

Q 


I 




§• 
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F or teens who really rock the 

vote, look no further than the Tulsa 
Youth Council. Established in 
2000, these twenty-one high school 
students from all nine Tulsa City Council 
districts represent Tulsa youth by voicing 
the concerns, needs, and desires of teens to 
the city council and mayor. 

“My goal is for each of these amazing 
young people to gain a better understand- 
ing of how our local government works and 
inspire them to keep giving back to the Tulsa 
community throughout their lifetimes,” says 
Tulsa mayor Kathy Taylor. 

Members serve one-year terms, attending 
meetings, organizing projects, advising the 
council on youth-related issues, and observing 
government happenings. The Youth Council 
recently started the Student Speak program, 
which involves a series of controlled debates 
and forums with local political candidates. 

“Em someone who doesn’t like to sit 
around,” says Caleb Gayle, current Youth 
Council chair and a senior at Saint Augustine 
Academy. “The Tulsa Youth Council gives 
me the opportunity to improve relations 
between the city council and the young 
people of Tulsa.” — Brooke Adcox 


The Tulsa Youth Council meets the first and 
third Tuesday of each month. Applications are 
now beingaccepted for the 2007-2008 council 
year. (918) 596-1966 or tulsacounciiorg/tyc. 




Pre-Paid Legal Services, Inc. 
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SHANE BROWN 


Talk of the Town 

PROUDLY GIVING OURSELVES AWAY WITH A TURN OF PHRASE, Y'ALL 
REVEALS MUCH. 

C<^ 


I HAVE A LONG telephone his- 
tory of being immediately nailed 
as an Okie. Even before the days 
of caller ID, it was impossible 
for me to make an anonymous 
phone call outside of Oklahoma. 

Years ago, the mail-order operator at a 
Chicago Sears, Roebuck explained it this 
way: “The twang you put in yall is like 
your own personal area code.” That’s what 
worried my father — the notion that yall 
and other Oklahoma expressions might 
subject us to the Dust Bowl stereotypes 
that still lingered from The Grapes ofWrath. 
Not that he didn’t admire Steinbeck’s 
characters — the Joads had fortitude. He 
just didn’t want us squeezed into the jalopy 
with them, or with Jethro Bodine. 

Accordingly, our own family road trips 
took on added significance: We drove 
defensively but in a social context. No 
blue jeans or chewing gum for us, not 
when my father was at the wheel. To his 
way of thinking, our Oklahoma license 
plate obligated us to ambassador-like 
decorum. Before we headed down Route 
66, we spit-polished the Pontiac and put 
on our Sunday finest. 

We were, without fail, the best dressed, 
most well-mannered family to visit any 
Stuckey’s of the 1960s. On at least two 
separate occasions, other tourists in ball caps 
and Bermuda shorts mistakenly identified 
us as traveling missionaries. My father did 
bring a religious fervor to these outings. 
In between stops, he would have us read 
aloud from the Oklahoma Almanac, and 
he regularly drilled us on get — not git. 

In this local sign, the town of Wanette bids a 
simultaneous invitation and goodbye to visitors 
and locals, with friendly, small-town gusto. 


Once, after a particularly ponderous 
stretch of highway, we arrived at Meramec 
Caverns, where a guide commandeered 
us and Japanese sightseers to the deepest 
recesses of the cave without letting anyone 
get a word in edgewise. She had an agenda 
and announced we were about to experi- 
ence a rare moment of absolute darkness 
and silence. With that, she switched off the 
lights, and my seven-year-old brother, his 
dress shoes squeaking in the void, decided 
to go global, rising to full volume to de- 
clare, “Oklahoma City was the first place 
in America to get parking meters — y’all.” 
He later got his photo taken by one of the 
Japanese women. 

T’all is not exclusive to 
Oklahoma, at least in 
the literal sense, but 
we do bring the word 
historical context. 

Y’all resonates. I’ve heard it echo in 
Missouri caves, corner grocery stores, even 
New York City office buildings. I first be- 
gan mincing words with New York in the 
1 980s, when my novel. Remnants of Glory, 
went into production. The copyedited 
manuscript carried several red flags. 

I’d relied on standby phrases, such as 
play pretties for toys, which were second 
nature to me but totally nonsensical to 
East Coast readers. For my part, I wasn’t 
especially sensitive to the nuances of New 
York-speak, either. When my agents asked 
me if I’d like to see the Yankees, I replied. 


Style Matters 

Oklahoma-speak has many fine 
characteristics separating it from other, 
neighboring dialects. Important to all 
languages, however, is the careful dis- 
tinction between singular and plural. In 
Oklahoma, y’all\s singular, a// y'a// plural. 
Come one, come all y’alU 

— Louisa McCune-Elmore 

“Won’t we be seeing plenty of them as 
it is?” 

One of my agents was from the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, though she had lost 
much of her accent. As we reviewed the 
manuscript, trying to decide which words 
to champion, we were stuck on hlinky, the 
expression my family — and hers — had 
always used to describe milk on the verge 
of becoming sour. An editor had noted 
rather abruptly that hlinky was not in 
the dictionary. That’s when my agent, 
continuing to reminisce about her Virginia 
childhood, reverted to “y’all” for the first 
time in fifteen years and finally declared, 
''Blinkys staying.” 

So y’all is not exclusive to Oklahoma, 
at least in literal sense; it’s widely used 
throughout the South. What we as 
Oklahomans bring to the word is histori- 
cal context. I’m happy with Sooner and 
reconciled to Okie, but these textbook 
names aren’t big enough to embrace all 
Oklahomans. That’s why I like to think 
that we’ve appropriated y’all as our way 
of recognizing greater diversity with 
homespun familiarity. 

Teresa Miller is the executive director of 
the Oklahoma Genter for Poets & Writers 
at OSU'Tulsa. 
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Faith Healing 

SUNDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, AND EVERY OTHER DAY OF THE WEEK, GOD 
IS FOREVER AND EVER, AMEN. 








I FIRST MET GOD in my bare feet. 
I was young, but even back then, I 
had plenty of perfectly suitable shoes, 
and I was instructed to wear them 
on most occasions and certainly 
to church. One summer, however, I found 
a loophole. 

I lived in Edmond, but for several weeks 
each summer, I stayed with my grandmother 
Marjorie, who lived in a speck of a southwest 
Oklahoma town called Geronimo. On Sun- 
days, we woke up early, and she invariably put 
on a dress in a shade of her favorite color, violet. 
She was tall, with kind eyes and an infectious 
laugh, and I wore whatever she laid out for me, 
including my white “Sunday school” sandals. 
We walked to church because First Baptist of 
Geronimo was only a block away. 

White steeples dotted 
this landscape long 
before oil derricks. 

One Sunday when I was about five, I held 
her doughy hand in our pew and listened 
as women with warbly vibrato voices sang 
unfamiliar hymns. I remember looking down 
at my imprisoned feet and saying a prayer 
that involved being allowed to take off those 
sandals. Then it happened: After the service, 
as we were saying our goodbyes, she noticed 
my fidgeting and whispered, “You can take 
them off for the walk home.” Now, Fm not 
alleging the heavens parted, but sometime 
during that jubilant, kick-up-red-dust trip back 
to the house, I decided I liked church. 

To be sure, a great many faiths are explored 
and embraced all over our state. But when 
it comes to shaping our collective culture, 
the Christian churches of Oklahoma have 


certainly done their share. White steeples 
dotted this landscape long before oil der- 
ricks, and there are still towns where buying 
much of anything is impossible during the 
sacred hours of a Sunday morning. It is just 
as difficult a task to capture everything about 
churchgoing here. 

What I find endearing are the details. All 
my craft-packed days as a kid in Vacation 
Bible School remind me that at some point 
it clicked: Godliness was to be prized more 
than glitter. Summer church camp taught me 
to relish canoe trips and scavenger hunts. But 
sometime during those long nights lying in 
my camp bunk, I also learned to pray. 

For much of my childhood, my family 
attended a nondenominational church in 
Edmond. To outsiders, the church did not 
look majestic, just a converted brown ware- 
house whose altar and stage had been framed 
with silk banners bearing the many names 
for God. But my mother played keyboard 
for the church band, and somewhere in all 
the rehearsals and services, I learned every 
song by heart. Even today, I feel freer if I can 
worship with my eyes shut. 

In that church I was baptized, and beside 
that altar I cried when our pastor spoke lov- 
ingly of my infant brother. I was seven when 
my brother died — far too young to be dealt an 
existential crisis — but from then on, church 
became a home for my hard questions. Its 
people became a kindred necessity. 

Ghurch is not always a casserole brought over 
with best intentions; often it is complicated, 
a conduit for study and prayer and conversa- 
tion about faith and how to seek God in the 
middle of searing pain and doubts. 

Since I moved to New York seven years ago, 
I have attended a string of churches. Each is 
almost right for me, but none is identical to 
church as I know it in Oklahoma. These hig-city 


God and All Y’all 

Oklahomans love their religion. 

Home to nearly a million members of 
the Southern Baptist Convention — 28 
percent of the state’s population — Okla- 
homa has 1,578 Southern Baptist 
churches across 77 counties. Only the 
Methodists come close to rivaling that 
kind of religious reach: 9.35 percent of 
Oklahomans adhere to the teachings of 
Wesley, followed by the Catholics at 4.89 
percent. — Louisa McCune-Elmore 

congregations remind me how vast and lay- 
ered faith can be, how many shades of faces 
and accents and cultures can come together 
to form a spiritual family. It is beautiful. It is 
also easy to stay aloof Without relatives or a 
shared history to pull me in, I try to cling to 
whatever helps me connect. 

Lately, I have been attending a small church 
in Brooklyn. It is a couple of years old, and 
we meet in a high school auditorium. The 
service has little of the concert-like buzz I have 
witnessed in Oklahoma’s newer megachurches. 
But our musicians play great bluegrass, and 
sometimes as we sing, I hear my voice catch 
with emotion. I realize we are singing a hymn 
like “Amazing Grace” that I recognize from 
the small beginnings of my faith. 

At first comes the stinging wish to again 
grab hold of my granny’s reassuring hand, but 
nostalgia cannot bring her back. Instead, I try 
to imagine whether somewhere back home, in 
a white-steepled or warehouse church perhaps 
I have never seen, there stand folks singing that 
same hymn. Odds are pretty good, I decide, 
and in that moment I am home. 

Edmond native Kelly Crow is a reporter for 
the Wall Street Journal. 
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FRED JONES JR. MUSEUM OF ART 


HE 


Kiowa High Five 

A HANDFUL OF INDIAN PAINTERS MAKE ART HISTORY. 




O klahoma is the true 

home of Indian painting. 
The legacy left by the Kio- 
was, Allan Houser, and other 
masters from Oklahoma 
tribes has deep roots. The spirits of those 
individuals still ride with the buffalo and 
nurture the young artists of tomorrow. 

My father, Wilson Durham, worked in the 
Federal Building in Muskogee, where mural- 
sized works by Kiowa artists Stephen Mopope 
and James Auchiah had been painted in the 
1930s during the Roosevelt era. More paint- 
ings by these two artists hung at Old Central 
High School and Bacone College. 

As a child growing up in Muskogee, I was 
wide-eyed by this Indian art. The first color- 
ful murals I ever saw were by the Kiowa Five 
artists from western Oklahoma. I wondered 
why artists from so far away would have come 
to our town. Had they arrived in cars or on 
horses like I saw in the murals? The buffalo in 
the paintings were awesome, and I wondered 


Medicine Man & Buffaio Skuii by Jack 
Hokeah and Lance Dancers by Spencer 
Asah, inset, are two representative works 
by Kiowa Five artists. 


if I would ever see a real buffalo. The regalia 
on the dancers and riders was bold and excit- 
ing, with feathers, beads, and buckskin. My 
imagination soared. 

Mopope and Auchiah, along with Spencer 
Asah, Monroe Tsatoke, and Jack Hokeah, 
constituted the Kiowa Five. All were from 
Anadarko, and each attended the University 
of Oklahoma School of Art, where Dr. Oscar 
Jacobson served as director. He encouraged 
these artists to paint without formal instruc- 
tion and gave them studio space and the finest 
materials with which to record the traditions 
of the Kiowa people on canvas and paper. 

These men gained national fame in 1 927 
with an exhibit at the American Federation of 
Arts Convention. In 1928, their work received 
greater recognition at the International Art 
Exhibition in Prague. Among the first Indian 
artists to exhibit in Europe, the five Kiowas 
were presenting exquisite Oklahoma Indian 
art to the world. What an important moment 
for our state s art history. 

I wondered if I would 
ever see a real buffalo. 

In 1 934, Mopope and Auchiah found their 
way into the Cherokee Nation, where the 
two painted magnificent murals in historic 
Seminary Hall on the campus of what was then 
Northeastern State College inTahlequah. Years 
later, as a student at Northeastern, I became 
fascinated by the beautiful murals, learning 
that my art instructor. Miss Ruth Allison, 
had been involved in the project. 

Indian artists in the Muskogee area like 
Acee Blue Eagle, Woody Crumbo, Richard 
West, and Solomon McCombs also were well 
known for their large works, several having 
engaged with the Kiowas on major projects. 


Art’s Cool 

Donated to the University of Okiahoma 
in the iate 1960s, Oscar Jacobson’s former 
house merges an unusuai iegacy of Indian 
art and Scandinavian cuiture. Today caiied 
the Jacobson House, this Norman faciiity 
is a iiving tribute to the Kiowa Five and to 
Jacobson’s commitment to artists. 

— Louisa McCune-Eimore 

such as one painted at the Fort Sill Indian 
School from 1939 to 1940. 

A young Chiricahua Apache artist named 
Allan Houser joined them on this project. In 
1993, as Allan, his wife Ann, and I toured 
the Fort Marion Exhibit at the Institute of 
American Indian Arts in Santa Fe, we came 
upon a mural-sized vintage photograph of Dr. 
Jacobson with the Kiowa Five. Houser said, “I 
knew Jacobson and all those Kiowa boys.” 

One of Houser’s fondest memories was 
sitting with others under a tree talking with 
Thomas Gilcrease in Tulsa for hours at a time. 
For years, these artists were sustained by federal 
art programs and competitive art shows, sell- 
ing their work in order to continue working. 
Decades later, I was privileged to work with 
all of these great artists, with one exception, 
my father’s friend, Acee Blue Eagle. 

This past October, I made a sentimental 
journey back to Seminary Hall. Walking 
through spectacular fall foliage on the campus, 
I found the door to the hall open. As I stepped 
into the foyer, the hall was silent, and yet I 
could almost hear the sound of the buffalo 
pursued by the Kiowas on horseback. 

There was the Buffalo Hunt mural in all 
its splendor. 

Betty Price is executive director of the Okla- 
homa Arts Council. 
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V SEND IN THE CLOWNS 

1 Rodeo clown Craig Davis protects faiien 

and dismounted riders with matador-iike 
distraction at the Tuisa State Fair. Rodeo 
downs are part comedian, part athiete, 

\ and aii cowboy. 



SHANE BROWN 


THE COWBOY 


Cowboy Han 

IN OKLAHOMA, WRANGLERS ARE BOTH REAL AND IMAGINARY. 





c:> ^ 






M y dad worked 

at a feedlot outside 
Guymon. Sometimes I 
could go to work with 
him, and wed eat lunch 
at the restaurant attached to a Phillips 66 
nearby. It was burgers and fries and a dill 
pickle on oval plates, more than a little kid 
could eat. “Want some burger to go with 
your ketchup?” Dad would ask, because 
me with a bottle of ketchup was like the 
government with money. 

I was a kid, and 
whatever your 
hometown offered 
was the natural 
way of the world. 

Outside the Phillips 66 was a figure that, 
in retrospect, strikes me as eerie, but at 
the time, I was a kid, and whatever your 
hometown offered was the natural way of 
the world. He was twenty-five-feet high, 
wearing a Stetson and a big psychotic smile 
and toting a rifle. He was like John Wayne 
with a pituitary problem, and his mythic 
meaning was just as clear — a hero, a defender 
of some frontier kind of faith. 

The folks at Phillips 66 tell me there were 
a lot of these giant cowboys around in the 
1960s, a distinctive advertising gimmick. 
But I don’t think I ever happened to see 
another one, and the giant cowboy came to 
stand in my mind for home. I got older and 
went traveling, and the visible evidence that 
I’d arrived home was the top of that Stetson 
peaking over the western horizon. 


Of course, there were real cowboys 
around, too. At the feedlot, you could 
see pen riders at work, real guys with the 
job of controlling cattle from horseback. 
Somehow this duality didn’t strike me 
until years later — real cowboys and big, 
mythic ones in the same world. Sometimes 
you’d see one kind leaning on the giant 
boot of the other. 

When I got older, I noticed that real 
cowboys liked to think of themselves as 
the mythic kind. Being a cowboy isn’t just 
a dangerous job, one that causes men to 
talk about “stingy” steers (not stinj-ee, 
like a tightwad, but sting-ee, like an ir- 
ritable wasp) and lift their shirts to show 
bruised ribs and horse bites (or worse, 
show where a third finger used to be: You 
rope the steer, it runs, your wedding ring 
snags) . It’s also a set of values built around 
self-reliance and hard work and love of 
the outdoors. It is, above all, a symbol 
of toughness. “Cowboy up,” they say: It 
means find your courage or, an extension 
of the same thing, find your resolve to do 
an unpleasant job. When you say you’re a 
cowboy, you mean a lot. 

Then there’s rodeo, which is like the 
hardest work most people ever do distilled 
into something that’s supposed to be fun. 
Some cowboys give up good-paying jobs 
in favor of lousy ones just so they can still 
rodeo on the weekends. They ride when 
the doctor says not to and the wet weather 
nags at their broken bones. They’re as 
obsessed as poets. 

What I’m getting at is that all of us 
Oklahomans are cowboys, or want to be. 
Once a year in Guymon, we all dress up in 
pioneer garb, or at least Tom Mix-style hats 
and boots, to celebrate Pioneer Day. We 
don’t worry about historical accuracy, be- 


Trail Blazers 

Where the cowboys roam and the 
buffalo play, Oklahoma has long been 
home to the rough and tumble. Our 
state’s first working cowboys came here 
some 150 years ago, during the onset 
of ranching and cattle movement along 
trails such as the one started by Jesse 
Chisholm (now, effectively U.S Highway 
81). Around 1900, the 101 Ranch, the 
Mulhall Ranch, and the Pawnee Bill 
Ranch lured entertainment cowboys from 
around the world to the twin lifestyles 
many Sooner State cowboys have today: 
Ranch work on weekdays, rodeos on 
weekends. Even CMT’s Cowboy Uioui\{\ 
Oklahoma range-worthy: The fifth 
season was filmed in Sayre. 

— Louisa McCune-Elmore 

cause it’s not about history so much as a 
shared sense of ourselves. The real cowboys 
mingle with the rest of us, taking no offense 
at our silly infringement of their world. It 
belongs to all of us. 

The giant cowboy is gone now. I heard 
wild stories that he’d been sold out of 
state, then stolen, along with the flatbed 
trailer that carried him, from a city street 
in Cincinnati or some such place. I don’t 
know if it’s true, but anybody can see there’s 
nothing but a set of unkempt iron rods 
jutting where he used to stand. It makes me 
a little sad to think about the giants who 
used to walk the Oklahoma earth. 

In our hearts, they still do. 

A contributor to Oklahoma Today since 
1998, Gordon Grice has also written for the 
New Yorker, Discover, Harper’s. He lives 

in Wisconsin with his wife and three sons. 
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THE SAMUEL ROBERTS 

NOBLE 

FOUNDATION 








Six decades ago, Lloyd Noble made 
Oklahoma a promise. 

The visionary philanthropist and oilman founded The Samuel Roberts 
Noble Foundation as his pledge to ensure the future of Oklahoma's 
natural resources through conservation. 

Through the past 60 years, agricultural specialists from the Noble 
Foundation have worked to fulfill Lloyd Noble's promise. They have 
cultivated relationships with thousands of Oklahoma's farmers and 
ranchers - relationships that have withstood the forces of nature, 
economy and time. 


Today, Noble Foundation specialists are continuing this legacy by 
improving the operations of area agricultural producers through 
educational forums, in-field demonstrations and consultation programs. 



More than 1,200 agricultural producers and their 
families are now working side-by-side with the 
Noble Foundation to achieve their financial, 
production, stewardship and quality-of-life goals. 


It's the Noble Foundation's way of keeping a promise. 


• (> 


A Legacy o 



Since our beginning in 1909, East Central University has 
produced graduates who excel in all walks of life. Maybe it’s 
our personalized small classes or our highly trained faculty 
or great academic programs. No matter. Our graduates have 
added significantly to Oklahoma’s legacy of success. 



Cliff 
Agee II 
(1979) 


Senior Vice 
President 
- Network 
(Southwest), 
AT&T. 



Governor Bill 
Anoatubby ; 
(f^72) 

Governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation 
since 1987. Focus 
on health care, 

^ education, hous- 
ing and economic 
development. 



Mae Boren 

Axton 

(1936) 

Songwriter, music 
promoter, “Queen 
Mother of Country 
Music.” Co-writer 
of Elvis Presley’s 
Heartbreak Hotel. 



Hallie Brown 

Ford 

(1930) 

Co-founder of 
Roseburg Forest 
Products & The 
Ford Family 
Foundation, 
philanthropist 
and teacher. 



Robert S. 

Kerr 

(1915) 

Co-founder of Kerr- 
McGee; Oklahoma 
Governor, 1943-47; 
U.S. Senator, 1949- 
63; “Uncrowned 
King of the Senate.” 



Acai 

Marc\[m 

(1990) 


Vice President 
and Corporate 
Controller of , 
Devon Energy 
Corporation. 



Ernest 

McFarland 

(1915) 

Arizona Governor, 
Supreme Court 
Justice, U.S. 
Senator and 
“Father of the 
GI Bill.” 


Morgan 

m (1968) 

Optometrist and 
f golfer, with wins 

on the PGA, Senior 
& Champions Tours. 
Nine consecutive 
tour wins. 



Veorge 

Nigh 

(1^50) 

State Representative 
(4 terms). Lieutenant 
Governor (4 terms). 
Governor (2 terms), 
former president 
of the University of 
Central Oklahoma. 



Michael 

Prince 

(1993) 

Chief Financial 
Officer of 
Converse, Inc., 
managing financial, 
accounting and 
strategy initiatives. 




Harland 

SxO>ffiCIPHER 

(1960) 

Founder, 

Chairman, 

CEO and 
President of 
Pre-Paid Legal 
Services, Inc. 




Kevin 

Turner 

(1987) 

Chief Operating 
Officer of Micro- 
soft, former presi- 
dent of Sam’s Club, 
named a corporate 
officer of Wal-Mart 
at the age of 29. 


East Centrall Oklahoma’s Premier Student-Centered 

Regional University. 


U N 


1100 East 14th Street 


Ada, Oklahoma | (580) 332-8000 | www.ecok.edu 
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Letter From Chelsea 58 

In Chelsea^ the diner is here 
to stay. 


New Media 60 

A pair of Centennial offerings 
and a new book for kids 


Learn About This 61 

In homage to state parks 

Essays ^ 

The state song and favorite 
sport alongside an agricultur- 
al icon and mighty wind 


iesfRAcVlOilREA^^ 

Buck, 

Bal ftffyife fti, one of 


. . r in the Oklahoma Scene: 
^rtTinakers of the 1930s and 
n9SR)i><!RlllbTf. 0ther notable artists 
feainred are1)oel Reed and 


^pmuTH CAN BE better than fiction. Cubismf 
futurism reigned in the early twen- 
Vneth century, but a group of American 
artists rebelled with a more candid, regional 
depiction of reaiity. in a new exhibit, Okiahoma 
Scene: Printmakers of the 1930s and 1940s 
at the Phiibrook Museum of Art in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma realists defy abstraction. 

The Oklahoma artists in the exhibit were 
members of the American scene movement, 
a reaction against European modernists iike 
Andre Breton and Pablo Picasso. American 
scene artists created realistic depictions 
of their environments rather than abstract 
images of the unfamiiiar, resuiting in stoic, 
commanding works of peopie and objects 
in the artists’ everyday worlds. 


GetEeal 1. 

An OklahomaTfl^red 
high, though ^miliar, style. 

^pmuTH CAN BE better than fiction. CubismT “ 
^^d futurism reigned in the early twen- anc 
Vneth century, but a group of American anr 


)enlen 


“The i^a was of artists looking back 
and creating artwork abput the places 
and people they knew, rather than going to 
Europe and painting. These are artists who 
were painting and making prints of places 
and people they were familiar with,” says 
curator Thomas Young. 

Doei Reed and his former student J. Jay 
McVicker are two artists included in the 
exhibit. Their work, and that of other Ameri- 
can scene artists, represents a distinctiy 
Oklahoma style. — ^Allison Meier 

The Oklahoma Scene exhibit runs Febru- 
ary 4 to August 5 at the Phiibrook Museum 
of Art in Tulsa. 2727 South Rockford Road. 
(918) 749-7941 orphilbrook.org. 


Exhibit 57 

A Phiibrook exhibit of Okla- 
homa scenes 
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"Excellence and size are incompatible." 

—Robert Townsend 


What Keeps Us Warm 

In her first Letter From Chelsea, Ami Reeves explores the heart of a small-town diner. 


T HERE’S A RUMOR going 
around town. This time it’s 
Subway, and the rumor is 
valid enough to find itself 
mentioned in the Chelsea 
Reporters “Lines by Linda” weekly column. 
There was the Sonic scuttlebutt awhile back, 
and the Pizza Hut hearsay, both of which pale 
in comparison to the great QuikTrip rumor 
of ’02. Now it seems a national franchise 
might actually be in the works. 

Small places like Chelsea stand as the 
last vestiges of the hometown diner, the 
mom-and-pop enterprises, the family-run 
gas stations. At the same time, we cast envi- 
ous glances at nearby towns like Vinita and 
Chouteau that have opened their arms to 
the neon promise of late-night cheeseburgers 
and chalupas. 

Progress under the guise of chain restau- 
rants seems both inevitable and sad at the 
same time. No one wants his hometown to 
look like all the others, with the mesmer- 
izing flash of ubiquitous logos blinking up 
and down a formerly one-of-a-kind Main 
Street, but no one wants to drive thirty-five 
miles roundtrip for a blue coconut Diet Dr. 
Pepper on a Sunday afternoon, either. 

We have Don’s Hamburgers, Main Street 
Diner, Su Casa, and a regular smorgasbord 
of fried offerings displayed under heat lamps 
inside the Jiffy Mart. Old-timers gather in 
the doughnut shop beside the railroad tracks 
before the sun comes up. These establish- 
ments aren’t just places to eat; they are the 
heart of town, places where the glowing 
fogged windows suggest the pulse of life on 
a cold winter day. 

Each morning, Chelsea’s Main Street Diner 
is home to dozens of retirees who hold court 
in vinyl booths, while overhead, televisions roll 
out the news from Tulsa’s KOTV. Conversa- 
tion flows like the coffee: sometimes bitter, 
but boiled down to its essence, necessary 
yet ordinary at the same time. 

Regulars hail one another by name as 
each patron arrives and forces the door shut 
against the blast of frigid air. The waitress 
brings what they need before they ask, news- 
papers snap open, and the pie rack is loaded 


up. The only thing missing to complete the 
time-warp image is cigarette smoke. 

My son Zack and a group of other high 
school seniors traipsed into Main Street Diner 
in the blue dark of a recent morning, shak- 
ing off the cold and cracking their knuckles. 
They draped themselves across the booths, 
huge feet tangling in the aisles, disrupting the 
general order of things inside the cafe. They 
had to ask for menus. They wanted ice-cold 
Cokes. Their raucous laughter drowned out 
the usual confabulation of cattle prices and 
hard freezes. 

I suspect in your average big-city Mc- 
Donald’s or Waffle House, the older people 
in the restaurant might’ve rolled their eyes, 
grumbled under their breath, or even left for 


a quieter breakfast down the street. But this 
is not your average restaurant or even your 
average town. Instead, one of the regulars 
pulled the waitress aside and paid for each 
high school senior’s breakfast. 

Maybe he knew how hard the kids had 
worked repainting the oil well mural across 
the street last summer. Maybe he’d seen 
them sacking groceries at Harp’s Foods 
every afternoon or ringing up gas purchases 
late at night. 

Maybe, on a cold, dreary winter day, this 
is where the heart of a small town keeps 
warm: in a throng of teenagers lining up to 
shake a Korean War vet’s hand, in windows 
steamed with good food and conversation, 
in a place like no other. 
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Tulsa MfTRO 



An All-Suite Hotel That 
Redefines Comfort and Class 

Discover an entirely new concept in 
extended stay! Whether traveling for a few 
days or several weeks, get comfortable in a 
smartly appointed suite with all the amenities 
of home, including full kitchens . 

With flexible rates and convenient services, 

Staybridge anticipates your every need and 
comfort. Warm urban decor, an on-site 
convenience store, fitness and business centers, 
pool, sports court, barbecue pavilion and 
complimentary breakfast buffet create an 
unforgettably relaxing stay. 



mil East 73rd Street South 
(918) 461-2100 • www.staybridge.com 



Lola's at The Bowery 

Once known as a smol^^ bar on the wrong side of the 
tracks, The Bowery is now home to Lolas. Located on 
the corner of North Main and Brady in the old Fox 
Hotel,this unique lunchtime eatery and nightspot is 
refreshingly curious in both food and ambiance. Lolas 
eclectic atmosphere is as effortlessly romanic as it is 
casually comfortable. 


Lolas offers refreshingly peculiar combinations as well 
as inspired familiars, all made with the purest ingre- 
dients and served with assorted breads fresh baked 
daily in house. Desserts come as comforting conclu- 
sions after dinner or theater. Lolas deeply satisfying 
bar/restaurant/cafe is a destination to direct yourself 
Reservations welcome. 


Tapas, Cafe, Bar & Restaurant 
5E.Brady (918)592-7995 
www.LolasattheBowery.com 



Cool Things, Period. 

Dwelling Spaces, Tulsa’s ONLY Alessi store, 
is a destination for modern furniture, fun home 
accessories, and unique gifts for yourself, your 
family, and your friends. 

Gift Certificates and corporate gifts are available. 

Dwelling Spaces is open Monday from noon to 
3:00 p.m., and Tuesday through Saturday from 
11:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 



dwelling 

spaces 


119 South Detroit 
Blue Dome Arts District 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(918)582-1033 
www.dwelhngspaces.net 



A Feast of Local Flavor. 

Relish the famous BBQi steaks and seafood 
specialties that have made Freddie’s a destination of 
choice for more than 40 years. Tempting food lovers 
of all tastes, the historic Route 66 restaurant treats 
guests to a warm atmosphere, generous portions, 
and mouth watering line-up of appetizers including 
hummus, relishes, rib baskets, cabbage rolls and salad. 

This holiday, bring the tradition of excellence to 
your table with Freddie’s incomparable gourmet 
tabouli mix, BBQ_sauce, steak sauce and salad dress- 
ing-a great gift package for only $30*1 And, when 
the party calls for catering or banquet facilities, rely 
on the hospitable service and sensational fare to 
make your special occasion an unforgettable event! 

*Price includes shipping. 

Freddie’s BBQand Steak House 

1425 New Sapulpa Road • (918) 224-4301 • www.freddiesbbq.com 
On Historic Route 66 in Sapulpa 









Culture 


Fun For All Seasons 



December 

Parkway of Lights • Christmas Parade of Lights • Metcalf Qun & Knife Show 

January 

The Harlem Qlobetrotters • Bridal Expo 


February 

Miss Mc/Uester Pageant • Chocolate Festival • Pittsburg County Livestock Show 


^HOVE 




March 

Homier Mobile Merchant Tool Sale 

(918) 420-EXPO 
www.cityofnricalester.com 



IFiner Things 

Sooner State Happenings 


By Vallery Brown 


F orget celebrity-studded 

SUNDANCE in Utah or Cannes in 
France. The first-ever Trail Dance Film 
Festival in Duncan is an official Centennial 
event that doesn’t require a plane ticket or 
breaking the bank. Between January 26 
and 28, more than fifty films are screened, 
from comedies and dramas to documen- 
taries and animated films featuring the 
best independent, low-budget filmmakers 
from around the world. Tickets, $3 to $45. 
traildancefilmfestival.com. 



ITS COMING.... 




Just in time for the Centennial, 

Hasbro® has introduced Oklahoma's 
very own state-themed Monopoly game. 

To reserve yours, visit www.bestontheboard.com. 



S LIP ON YOUR cowboy boots and get ready 
for a ride. In a new young-adult sequel to 
Clabbernappers, former Tahlequah resident 
Len Baileys Fantasms 


is a journey into a 
world of monsters, 
princesses, kings, and 
an Oklahoma rodeo 


cowboy hero sure 
to thrill the young 
and young at heart. 
$17.95. tor.com. 


The Play's the Thing 


Former Happy Days actor Tom Bosley and The 
Waltons actress Michael Learned come together 
in On Golden Pond, January 2 through 7 
at the Civic Center in Oklahoma City and 
January 9 through 14 
at the Tulsa Performing 
Arts Center. This heart- 
warming play is sure 
to keep winter chills 
at bay. Tickets, $12 to 
$53. okcciviccenter.org 
or tulsapac.com. 


mm^ - \m\m 
I oa t t 
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OKLAHOMA TOURISM 


"We look forward to hearing what parks mean 
to the people of Oklahoma." 
— Jeff Erwin, director of Oklahoma state parks 



Express Ourself 

State parks are the subject 
of a statewide essay contest. 

L ove hiking at Heavener? Camping 
at Cherokee Landing? Swimming at 
Sequoyah? Park patrons are invited to 
express what Oklahoma parks mean to them 
in the “People Speak About Parks in Okla- 
homa” essay and drawing contest. Sponsored 
by the Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation 
Department, Oklahoma State Department of 
Education, and Oklahoma State University, 
this contest asks Oklahomans to reflect on a 
favorite public park or recreational experience 
in an essay or original drawing. 

Winners will receive recognition from Gov- 
ernor Brad Henry, a two-day stay for four at an 
Oklahoma state park, outdoor equipment and 
gear, and an artwork display at an Oklahoma 
Welcome Center. — Brooke Adcox 


Entries will he accepted until March 1, 2007, 
and essays must he fewer than a thousand words. 
oklahomaparks.com or okparks.okstate.edu. 




«oma 

l^s^rf/nBeu/a/ihas been voted 

.OWahoma Reads Oklahoma booMa 

Xpro—Oklahomal—e 

cusslon.Askew sets her stervot two 

^_-one black, one 

-\n the turbulent 



d our great State. 

Monday - Saturday 9;00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m 
Sunday - 12:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 




Stillwater's Family and University Florist for 44 Years 

colonial florist 

Flowers & Gifts of Distinction 
401 South Washington, Stillwater, OK 74074 

www.colonialflonstsandgifts.com 372-9 1 66 
OSU & Sorority www.coioniaifiorists.net 1 -800-743-9 i 66 
Licensed Gifts, 

Gourmet, Chocolates, 

Fine Gifts, Collectables We accept Credit Cards on 
, , , ^ Phone & Internet Orders 

and Home Decorations ^ ^ 


FW 
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THE RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN ORGANIZATION 


I 


Sing Out 

THE FORMER GOVERNOR EXPLAINS A NOT-INCONSEQUENTIAL 
EXCLAMATION POINT. 






AMETHATTUNE, and 
name that play. 

How well I remember 
that day in 1943, during 
my sophomore year at 
McAlester High School, when I was listening 
to the Lucky Strike Hit Parade, a radio show 
that played the ten most popular songs for 
that week. Wow! They were singing about 
my state. Pride rushed through my veins. 

How well I remember that day in 1953, 
during my second term as a state repre- 
sentative from Pittsburg County, when 

This original Broadway poster for Oklahoma! 
advertised performances at St. James 
Theatre on Broadway, where the musical 
premiered on March 31, 1943. 


Governor Johnston Murray signed the bill 
that I authored, making that same song 
I heard ten years before the new, official 
song of my state. Pride, once again, rushed 
through my veins. 

If I asked you to name that tune, I am 
sure you could answer correctly — “Okla- 
homa.” But if I asked you to name the 
play from which it came, could you? If 
you said Oklahoma, you were close but 
not exactly correct. Just missed it by a 
little point. 

Here is an interesting explanation of the 
correct name, given to me by Ridge Bond, 
also from McAlester and the only Oklaho- 
man to ever star in the leading role of Curly 
on Broadway. He told me this story. 

Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
purchased the rights to a play called Green 
Grow the Lilacs, written by Lynn Riggs of 
Claremore. Rodgers and Hammerstein wrote 
a musical score and lyrics, hired Agnes de 
Mille to stage a fantastic series of dance 
scenes, and gave a whole new direction 
that set that world aglow. 

But they wanted to change the name of 
Green Grow the Lilacs to something more 
exciting. They considered We Go and 
several others, but those suggestions were 
not exhilarating enough. 

Someone then said, “Let’s name it 
Oklahoma^ But the impresarios said, “No, 
'Oklahoma doesn’t have enough excitement, 
punch, enough enthusiasm,” so they decided 
to change it to a different name. They did 
not name it Oklahoma. Mrs. Hammerstein 
spoke up and said, “Let’s make it enthusiastic. 
Let’s put an exclamation point at the end 
and call it OklahomaP 

You can now name that play: O-K-L-A- 
H-O-M-A-exclamation point! 

Recently, a new song was written by Jimmy 


Lyrical Theater 

It’s never too early or too late to practice 
your alto. Here, the lyrics to our official state 
song, “Oklahoma,” written by Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 

Brand new state! 

Brand new state, gonna treat you great! 
Gonna give you bariey, carrots and pertaters! 
Pasture fer the cattte, spinach and 
termayters! 

Flowers on the prairie where the June bugs 
zoom, 

Plen’y of air and plen’y of room, 

Plen’y of room to swing a rope! 

P!en’y of heart and pten’y of hope! 

OMahoma, where the wind comes sweepin’ 
down the plain. 

And the waivin’ wheat can sure smell sweet 
When the wind comes right behind the rain. 
Oklahoma, ev’ry night my honey lamb and I 
Sit alone and talk and watch a hawk makin’ 
lazy circles in the sky. 

We know we belong to the land 
And the land we belong to is grand! 

And when we say YEEOW! A-Yip-l-oee-ay! 
We’re on!y sayin’ 

You’re doin’ fine, Oklahoma! 

OMahoma — O.K. 

Webb and Vince Gill. “Oklahoma Rising” 
is another great song and is the official 
anthem for the Oklahoma Centennial. So 
join me in singing to the world, with great 
punch and enthusiasm, our state song and 
our Centennial anthem. 

And don’t forget the exclamation 
point. 

George Nigh was governor of Oklahoma 
from 1979 to 1987. He lives in Oklahoma 
Gity with his wife, Donna. 
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Monster Ball 


FEEDING THE BEAST OF OKLAHOMA FOOTBALL, A LEGENDARY 
COACH HAD THE TIME OF HIS LIFE. 







D r. GEORGE cross. Coach 
Bud Wilkinson. Coach Jim 
Mackenzie. These are but 
three names, but they are 
names of grand, noble men 
who bring many of us to joyous memories 
of reflection and admiration. When anyone 
happens to mention them, I am taken to a 
sober reflection of their collective and yet 
totally separate influences on my life. 

Had it not been for the impact of each 
of these superbly talented, selfless, and car- 
ing people, I would not have enjoyed the 
professional success I have had, the marvel- 
ous memories of so many young athletes 
with whom I worked over so many years, 
nor, now that I am in what I refer to as the 
“fourth quarter” of my own life, the true joy 
of watching my eight small grandchildren 
run all over my home. 

I grew up on a “piece of land,” as we call it, 
in rural Arkansas, which had once, I was told, 
been a thriving farm and perhaps a century 
earlier even a portion of a large plantation. I 
mention that Arkansas soil to make a point 
my brother once made to me. He concluded 
from much study and thinking about people, 
places, soil, roots, hearth, home, houses, and 
heart that a farm is more likely to forever 
remain ones ‘home’ for a lifetime than is any 
mere house in a town or city. 

I believe what he said is generally true and 
could have been true of me were it not for Dr. 
Cross, Bud Wilkinson, Jim Mackenzie — and 
the state of Oklahoma. It did not take long 
after I came here with Jim in 1966 that I 
knew my personal “forever home” was Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

Jim Mackenzie, assistant head coach at 
the University of Arkansas, filled two roles in 
my life. He was my mentor in learning the 
intricacies of the collegiate game, and he was 


my very best friend. He was chosen by Dr. 
Cross to head the fortunes of what many of 
us refer to as the “monster,” that is, football at 
the University of Oklahoma, a program that 
had taken a slight dip in the early 1 960s after 
the retirement of Bud Wilkinson but which 
Dr. Cross was determined to return to its 
earlier premier status. 

It was Dr. Cross’ vision to create a superb 
football program at OU, one that would help 
Oklahoma and all its citizens have something 
truly exceptional, something they could be 
proud of He told me that after witnessing 

It did not take long 
after I came here with 
Jim in 1966 that I knew 
my ‘forever home’ was 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

the impact of the Dust Bowl, the Great De- 
pression, and the Grapes of Wrath phenom- 
enon — ^which led so many Oklahomans to 
other areas of the nation to make a living for 
their families — he was convinced something 
dramatic needed to be done for the everyday 
Oklahoman to again become excited about life 
in his state. Dr. Cross was successful beyond 
his wildest dreams. 

In 1 946, following the end ofWorld War II, 
he brought in Jim Tatum from the University 
of Maryland, after making certain that Coach 
Tatum would bring his super-intelligent and 
talented assistant Bud Wilkinson with him. 

The very next year, Wilkinson became head 
coach — and the monster was born. With 
Wilkinson’s great intellect and football skills 


and an initial concentration upon recruiting 
“men” coming back from fighting a war, the 
two built a national powerhouse in collegiate 
football, one that in a short span of time 
became known not only all over the United 
States but over much of the earth. 

Oklahomans suddenly had something other 
than rain, dust, and next year’s crop to talk 
about in the general store or while drinking 
coffee in the local cafe before going to work. It 
was something they were proud of and which 
gave them an indelible positive identity. 

Dr. Cross and I each believed that the 
fulfillment of his dream — of again making 
Oklahomans inspired — created a new mindset 
which spilled over into every aspect of Okla- 
homa business and society and helped fuel a 
rebirth of the Oklahoma economy. 

Dr. Cross and Bud Wilkinson created the 
monster, which is Oklahoma football, and 
raised the hopes and expectations of Oklahoma 
to such a degree that the rest of us — each head 
football coach following Wilkinson — had the 
task of continually “feeding” the monster with 
as many victories on the field as we could. 

We were enormously successful. Bob Stoops, 
the latest to occupy that “corner office,” has 
put together a staff and groups of players 
who already have one national title to their 
credit and Oklahoma’s credit. His era has 
only just begun. 

As I tell my brother, in my case at least, it 
is not soil which makes a home. Rather, it is 
tradition, pride, excellence, history, marvelous 
friends, and being a small part of an engine as 
big as the huge, wonderful sky of opportunity 
that hangs over each and every one of the 
68,667 square miles of our beloved state of 
Oklahoma that make it my home. 

Barry Switzer coached for the OU Sooner 
football team from 1966 to 1989 . 
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SHANE BROWN 


THE GRAIN ELEVATOR 


This Way Up 

DOTTING THE LANDSCAPE AND PROVIDING WAY STATIONS FOR 
RAILCARS, GRAIN ELEVATORS RISE, RISE, AND RISE. 





T he landscape sur- 
rounding Interstate 
40 betv^een Oklahoma City 
andTucumcari was stamped 
repeatedly on my mind dur- 
ing countless road trips to see family on the 
high plains of Texas and New Mexico. The 
ever-present icons of the plains — ^water towers, 
windmills, barns — all seemed dated before I 
could appreciate their significance. 

The grain elevator, however, remained a 
mystery to me. I had a vague understanding 
that the towering structure meant a farming 
town of some sort was near. But I associated 
farming with everything between Oklahoma 
City and Amarillo. When conversation waned 
and we’d worn ourselves out on word games, 
I bid my time with visual organization. Star- 
ing out the window, I leveled the occasional 
grain-filled giant with the edge of my hand 
to restore the horizon’s subtlety. 

Many years later, I returned to the plains 
on my own treks as a photographer. Despite 
population decline in most of the towns I 
visited and the relocation of commercial areas 
from Main Street to what was once the edge 
of town, the grain elevator almost always 
remained functioning in some capacity. 


From the railroad siding of Lela to the 
isolated county seat of Beaver and back to the 
sizable agricultural center of Enid, the grain 
elevator often dominates skylines throughout 
rural Oklahoma. For many of us, the grain 
elevator is the only constant example of a 
high-rise structure beyond the few in Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City. 

In my attempts to capture both the com- 
mon and unique characteristics of Oklahoma’s 
small towns and the pastoral spaces between, I 
have returned to the grain elevator as a source 
of inspiration. Often, once I am within view 
of an elevator, I already know something 
about the place that possesses it. 

Grain elevators regularly serve a secondary 
role as a form of communication. Beyond 
featuring the name of the town and the co- 
op that operates the elevator, murals of the 
primary local source of grain, such as wheat, 
corn, or milo, adorn their sides. Sometimes 
the art includes the local school mascot or 
an American flag painted in a communal 
display of patriotism. 

My favorite message is the encouraging 
phrase painted long ago on an elevator in 
Cherokee and preserved over the decades 
through countless coats of paint: “If you 
can’t stop, smile as you go by.” I usually do 
stop, and I usually leave smiling. 

Over the years, the utilitarian construction 
of the grain elevator, a crucial representation 
of function over design, has found a place 
among my many plains-bound muses. In 
spite of my attempt to reveal some collective 
character or cultural personality in the subjects 
I choose to photograph, when confronted 
with the minimal yet immense, repetitive, 
cylindrical mass of the grain elevator, I set 
my cultural landscape pursuits aside for a 
purely aesthetic approach. 

In these transcendent moments, the 



INSIDE MAN 

Although I have photographed grain 
elevators for years, my only entry, until 
recently, was a glimpse through an open 
door. Not long ago, while photographing 
a grain distribution center in Chickasha, 

I was allowed inside an average-sized 
grain elevator. 

Similar to the prairie ecosystem, the 
internal workings belied the plain outer 
appearance. From the basement to the 
top floor, the elevator was cramped and 
dimly lit, crowded with tubes, vents, and 
conveyor belts. 

My appreciation for the grain elevator 
increased tremendously that day as I 
contemplated similar operations taking 
place, in varying scale, all over Okla- 
homa. Nothing I saw suggested that the 
plains would ever be completely vacant 
as long as healthy crops and an elevator 
are nearby. — Shane Brown 

structure is all form and line. Subtle curves, 
square corners, and immense blank spaces 
reflect the calm and order I feel on the plains 
of Oklahoma. 

Shane Browns images will he on display at 
JRB Art at the Elms gallery in Oklahoma City 
in May 2007. 
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THE DUST BOWL 


Dust to Dust 


Oklahomans own a singular windblown legacy. 




<2^c> 


L ast spring, my wife, 

our younger daughter, and 
I drove through Oklahoma’s 
Panhandle on the way to 
Divide, Colorado. At a rest 
stop in Guymon, I remained in the car, 
the engine off. The wind moaned and 
keened, howled and lowed. 

It’s not like I hadn’t heard wind before. 
I’ve lived in Oklahoma for nearly thirty 
years and before that, Chicago for three. 
But I hadn’t heard this wind. Unseen metal 
chimed and thrummed. Wood knocked 
and clunked. Buildings whistled. Fences 
hummed. The weird chorus seemed blown 
to me from the horizon and everywhere 
in between. From above, below, and be- 
yond — deep, mysterious, ineffable. 

My wife and daughter returned. We sat, 
listening to the landscape being played 
by the wind. 

Oklahoma and Dust 
Bowl are, if not one, 
inextricably intertwined. 

There was beauty in this wind, something 
plaintive, too, and something ominous. On 
our return to Oklahoma City, we drove 
through the Texas panhandle, through a 
million acres of just-burned prairie. In the 
middle of it stood an intact gas station, as 
much a monument to flammability as to 
enterprise. I asked its owner how it had 
withstood the otherwise all-consuming 
inferno. “Elbow grease,” he said. 

Overfarmed land and severe drought gave 
rise to the ‘black blizzards’ of a five-state 
region that included Colorado and Texas. 


Like a gas station in a conflagration, 
wheat exploded on No Man’s Land in 
the 1930 s. Americans are nothing if not 
enterprising. Farmers replaced native grasses 
with a cash crop. Day farmers speculated 
their land to death. Overtilling replaced 
overgrazing. No amount of elbow grease 
or rainmaking charlatanism would over- 
come nature. In the course of a decade, 
all returned to dust. 

In the theology of the Dust Bowl, Okla- 
homa plays the central role. In literature, 
in film, and in the imagination, it was 
Okies (including German and Mexican 
immigrants) who were desperate enough 
to try to scratch out a living on a land 
whose wind could kill slowly or quickly; 
who were scorned and vilified on their 
exodus; who were, plainly, accursed. 

Bishop George Berkeley’s eighteenth- 
century metaphysics (to be is to be 
perceived) is likely truer now than then. 
And so Oklahoma and Dust Bowl are, if 
not one, inextricably intertwined. Never 
mind that the Dust Bowl extended from 
Lubbock, Texas, to north of Red Cloud, 
Nebraska, or that it reached west into 
Colorado and east into Kansas, or that it 
included a strip nearly the length of the 
eastern border of New Mexico. In the 
geography of the American psyche, the 
Dust Bowl remains Oklahoma’s. 

How bad was it? In The Worst Hard Time, 
Timothy Egan describes vegetable gardens 
(or what passed for them — apart from 
tumbleweed, the last of the living plants) 
killed by static electricity, shape-shifting 
dunes covering homes and cars, a landscape 
that looked like hell, the helplessness of 
having no product or produce to sell or 
trade, and always and everywhere the death- 
dealing dust. What Egan describes is life 


Origins: You Can 
Call Me Okie 

In 1968, Oklahoma governor Dewey 
Bartlett, in an effort to popularize 
the phrase and diminish its negative 
connotation, named Ben Reddick, the 
originator of the term Okie, an “honor- 
ary Okie.” Reddick, a journalist, was the 
first to use the term in the mid-1930s, 
after seeing many migrants’ Oklahoma 
license plates with an “OK” abbrevia- 
tion. In a newspaper article, he dubbed 
these people — nearly 15 percent of the 
Oklahoma population — “Okies,” and 
forever a label was born. Bartlett’s ef- 
forts worked, in part: Young Oklahomans 
have embraced the term, while the old 
school still chafes at its usage. 

— Louisa McCune-Elmore 

(and death) in the teeth of a dry, enduring 
hopelessness. 

We live in a time when the earth’s fragil- 
ity seems palpable. Weather patterns shift, 
the landscape changes, and animal and 
plant species struggle to keep up. Not all 
of them succeed. Our Dust Bowl and our 
panhandle serve as reminders that, like 
politics, ecology is importantly local. 

Perhaps Oklahoma enterprise and 
elbow grease can help perfect technique 
and strengthen will so that water can be 
stewarded and so that new stores can be ever 
more effectively tapped to release a new, 
more benign, energy. One thinks — ^just to 
begin — of native grasses, of the sun, and 
of the wind. 

Art LeFrancois is a professor at the Okla- 
homa City University School of Law. 
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Got some free time? Head to one of Oklahoma's 50 state parks and 
get going! Just name the activity and you’ll find it here — biking, boating, 
swimming, water skiing, hiking, horseback riding, even rappelling. 

But don’t let the fun end there. Stay overnight in one of our 
resort’s lakeside lodges or cabins in the woods — there’s no better way 
to end the day. 

Call or visit us online to find all the great state park and resort 
destinations, then come turn your downtime upside down! 


OKL , HOMA 

Parks, Resorts & Golf 

800 - 654-8240 

405 - 521-3411 

TravelOK.com 



CONTENTS 


Secret Scenic 

It’s horse and rider weather. 


Gardener Spotlight 

Orchids amid chocolate in 
Tuba 


Adventure 

Motorcyclists tour the state. 


Essays 

Two writers find themselves 
preoccupied by things that 
chirp in the night and 
a harbinger of spring in 
Oklahoma. 


Winter holds Its own surprising outdoor attractions 


to take in fiery foliage. Truth is, the area is District. “Since the leaved are all gone, it’s 
brimming with activities during the early the best time to go hiking: You can get a 
months of the year as well, horse-riding a really clear view of the mountains.” 
particularly popular pastime. Travelers more comfortable in their own 

The paths of the Winding Stair Eques- climate-controlled vehicles have the option 
trian Trails, for instance, snake sev- of cruising for views on one of the area’s 
enty-seven miles through the Ouachita many scenic byways. Johnson recom- 
Mountains, offering stunning backdrops mends checking with the local highway 
and crisp temperatures that won’t leave department before embarking, just in case 
horse and rider wishing they were both the winter weather is less than friendly, 
cold-blooded. For those without a trusty — Megan Rossman 

steed, plenty of walking trails will get 

visitors where they want to go, whether The Ouachita National Forest is located in 

the destination is Lake Wister, Broken southeastern Oklahoma, near the Arkansas 
Bow, or no place at all. border. (918)653-2991 oraokforests.com. 


FOREST AND FOREMOST 
Photographer Kim Baker shot 
this scene directly across from 
the Three Sticks Monument just 
off U.S. Highway 259. ‘All of that 
frost and ice formed in just a few 
minutes,’ she says. ‘A hundred 
feet lower on the mountain, it 
was totally frost-free.’ 
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"Once you learn to leave them alone, they're actually quite easy to grow." 

— Steven Howard on orchids 


Flower Power 

A Tulsan has an orchidacious hobby. 

S TEVEN HOWARD, OWNER and founder of KoKoa Chocolatier 
in Tulsa, knov^s his chocolate. What might be a bit surprising, 
however, is his twenty-eight-year passion for cultivating orchids in his 
home in Florence Park. “IVe always had a natural attraction to them, and 
I wanted to grow something I could get to flower,” Howard says. 

Dedicating an entire room of his house to more than one hundred 
of these delicate beauties, Howard estimates he currently has more 
than a dozen varieties that bloom during Oklahoma winters. 

Longing for a little something tropical in the dead of winter? 
Howard has a few home-growing tips. — ^Victoria Stone 



Orchids are perennials. Depending 
on flower species, level of care, and 
growing conditions, blooms can last 
anywhere from two weeks to four 
months. Howard has live orchids that 
have been growing since 1981 . 
Growers rarely buy orchids as seeds. 
Instead, look for young plants near 


or already at bloom, and expect to 
pay ten to thirty dollars per plant. 
Large home improvement and 
gardening stores often carry orchids, 
but Howard says their flowers don’t 
receive the same quality and care as 
an individual grower’s. “It’s betterto 
build a relationship with someone 


locally whom you can trust, and buy 
your plants from them.” 

Orchids require bright, filtered 
sunlight, no direct heat, and a 
good base of humidity. Howard 
uses dry-mist humidifiers to 
keep humidity levels at about 60 
percent. “There’s notried-and-true 


magic formula to making them 
bloom,” he says. “But they need 
a good fifteen- to twenty-degree 
drop from day to night.” 

While Howard uses high-vapor 
sodium and metal halide growing 
lamps, he cautions growers to use 
good quality, industrial cords. 





S TART YOUR ENGINES FOR A year of rip-roaring good 
times. The 2007 Ride Oklahoma motorcycle tour kicks 
oflF in January with the release of the 2007 passport 
book and the wrap-up party for the 2006 season. For 
ten dollars, participants can buy a Ride Oklahoma tour 
book featuring sixteen Oklahoma destinations ideal to visit in the 
upcoming year. Riders must travel by motorcycle to all locations, 
provide proof of visitation (usually a photograph of their bike at 
the site or a receipt), and return completed books by December 30 
to finish the tour and be entered for a chance to win the $1,500 
grand prize. 

&7 OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


The Motorcycle Diaries 

Ride Oklahoma provides a passport to 
the open road. 


As an official Oklahoma Cen- 
tennial Project, the 2007 stops 
have been carefully selected to 
feature a Centennial celebration 
or festival at some point during 
the year, from the Boll-Weevil 
Bash Festival in Blair to the 
Woody Guthrie Folk Festival 
in Okemah. 

“We want to get riders to take 
their time and look around,” 
says Wayne Cantwell, project 
coordinator. “The purpose of 
Ride Oklahoma is to promote 
the hobby of motorcycling and 
the state of Oklahoma.” 

The tour book includes sites 
of interest, contact information. 




Garden She 
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and hours of operation for all 
destinations. 

“Eve visited places that I never 
would have seen without partici- 
pating in Ride Oklahoma,” says 
Norris Price, a Ride Oklahoma 
participant for more than fifteen 
years. “It is exciting to see the state, 
relax, and enjoy the ride.” 

— Brooke Adcox 

The 2007 Ride Oklahoma 
Tour Book will be available after 
January 2 for $10. The 2006 Ride 
Oklahoma Awards Banquet is 
January 27 at the Del City Com- 
munity Center. (405) 672-1423 
or okhonda-suzuki.com. 
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Oklahoma City METRO 



Wine on Western 



Experience Oklahoma City’s 
premier wine bar, featuring more 
than 50 wines by the glass. Tap as 
style appetizers from open to 
close. Full liquor bar available. 
Closed Sunday. 


7312 N. Western Ave. 
(405) 843-0073 



Satisfy Your Sweet Tooth. 

Indulge in buttery English toffee, 
melt-in-your-mouth peanut and cashew 
brittles, chocolate pecan turtles and 
handmade fudges. Pecan Tofile is the 
specialty... giant pecan halves in a buttery 
elixir. Distinctive packaging is the perfect 
finish to these fine confections. 



Woody Candy Company 
922 Northwest 70th St. 

(405) 842-8903 

Oklahoma City, OK 

WWW. woodycandycompany. com 



Dine on The Paseo. 

Galileo offers fine dining in a lively, 
bohemian atmosphere. Our chefs have 
taken artistic liberties with modern 
restaurant standards and fusion cuisine 
to create an inventive dining experience. 

In keeping with its location in Oklahoma 
City’s vibrant Paseo Arts District, Galileo 
offers a diverse palette of live music, poetry 
readings and rotating art exhibits on a 
nightly basis. Late-night diners take note: 
Galileo serves a full menu until 1 a.m. 



3009 Paseo • (405) 415-7827 • www.galileookc.com 



Bon Appetit, OKC! 

Bienvenue a La Baguette-0]d2i]iom2i City’s 
preferred French bistro since 1988. Join 
proprietor Michel Buthion and his 
brother, chef Alain Buthion, for rustic 
French country cuisine and other Franco- 
culinary favorites in a relaxed atmosphere. 

Full bar, generous wine list and French 
bakery on site. Now serving breakfast 
seven days a week. 

La SagueUe Bish*o 

Casual Resraurant & Bakery 

7408 N. May Ave. 

(405) 840-3047 
labaguettebistro.com 
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Oklahoma City's Newest 
Dining Experience 

Solid’s French and Continental dining room 
offers an extensive menu of reinvigorated 
modern French classics from Provence and 
La Baguette’s Chef Alain Buthion native 
town of Grenoble. 

Located on the street level of the newly 
renovated Colcord Hotel, Soldi is an urban 
oasis in the heart of downtown. 


" 50 Lr.li. 


Colcord Hotel 

15 N. Robinson, Oklahoma City 
(405) 601-3800 
www.soleil-xo.com 
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Locust Focus 


FORGET WHAT YOU THOUGHT YOU KNEW; IT'S TIME TO GET BACK 
TO THE CICADIAN RHYTHMS. 












W E CALL THEM 
locusts. 

If you were 
raised in Oklaho- 
ma at some point 
in your life, you learned a forgettable truth: 
Locusts are really cicadas, and grasshoppers 
are the real locusts. For some folks, lunch is 
dinner, and dinner is supper. Cicada, locusts, 
we don’t care. I call them locusts. 

The former poet laureate of the United 
States calls them cicadas. In fact, Billy Col- 
lins claims he is overwhelmingly bored by 
the tedious poetic reference to these popular 
insects. “The word cicada, for instance, stops 
me in my tracks,” says Collins. “Sorry, I 
simply cannot continue.” 

Oh wee-oh my. It’s as plain as sweat 
rings Billy Collins never visited Oklahoma 
in August. Fionestly, Bill. That bleating 
timbre, that cadent caw, that outright 
oscillating buzz whine — that, Mr. Col- 
lins, is the sound of hot. We’re talking 


bare-feet-on-tar bubbles, tongue dragging, 
happy-to-drink-hose-water hot. 

For those of us who fully comprehend 
the breath-stealing essence of Oklahoma 
in August, those cicada-locusts comprise 
a significant sound. 

After years of wonderment at their 
decibel-tilting serenades, I finally learned 
why they do it. These harbingers of the 
dog days don’t, as I previously assumed, 
whine because of the torrid temperatures. 
No, they sing for love. 

That bleating timbre, 
that cadent caw, that 
outright oscillating buzz 
whine is the sound of 
hot. We’re talking bare- 
feet-on-tar bubbles, 
tongue-dragging, happy- 
to-drink-hose-water hot. 

That late afternoon seesaw is the insect 
equivalent to happy hour at Fiooters with 
free hot wings for the ladies. It is a nec- 
essary ritual: Male cicadas gather in the 
treetops and beat their abdominals like 
tribal bongos. And somewhere out there, 
among the cottonwoods and mighty oaks, 
above the shaking tambourine of a gazillion 
other guys, is that special green-eyed gal 
that hears a unique trill. 

She spends the next wee hours crawling 
over and through all those other bugs to her 


man. Call it locust love. They just clicked. 

And so goes the cosmic ring- around 
of life that lifts our lowly locust-cicada- 
whatever out of the backyard and onto the 
prestigious planks of the Symbolic Insect 
Fiall of Fame, wherever that is. 

After years of suckling roots, cicada pupae 
emerge from the ground, bust out of their 
britches, and ascend to adolescence like a 
screaming round of Texas Whistlers flying 
straight at you. Those brittle, beady-eyed 
shells are all that remain of the cicada’s 
former self. We find their zombie sheds 
clinging to trees or cast off beneath a rustle 
of dead leaves. 

Like hideous pink prom dresses with 
puffy sleeves, we’d rather not face that 
homely past. Unfortunately, there’s always 
someone — big brother, neighborhood 
bully, best friend — more than happy to 
chase us around the yard with it. 

That’s why I advocate a fearless ap- 
proach. Cradle that past in your palm and 
take a good, long look. Those glassy bug 
eyes guided us out of the ground. That 
thin, pallid shell may not win any beauty 
contests, but it is the necessary reminder 
of a metaphoric miracle. 

The next time the sun puts its boot 
heel on Oklahoma and bears down hard, 
remember that all great transformations 
begin with a meltdown. Like it or not, 
the dog days of August test our collective 
ability to stay upright in the saddle. And 
that head-splitting electric peal, as familiar 
as the pungent scent of late-summer ditch 
weeds, reminds us we have grown. That’s 
something to sing about. 

Contributing editor Mary Logan Wolf lives 
in Oklahoma City. She is an avid gardener, 
poet, and dog lover. 
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WORD POWER 

When the National Weather Service 
issues a tornado watch, it means a 
tornado is a possibility within the 
next few hours. A tornado warning, 
however, signifies that a twister 
has actually been spotted or 
indicated on Doppler radar. 
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TORNADO WATCH 


Watch Out 


IN OKLAHOMA, SPRING MEANS "WE'LL KEEP YOU ADVISED.' 







I FTHERE’S ANYTHING finer or 
more spirit-renewing than a warm, 
sun-drenched spring afternoon in 
Oklahoma, this admittedly paro- 
chial native hasn’t yet experienced 
it. Winter’s gray and dreary yoke has ftnally 
been thrown off, replaced by a dazzling pal- 
ette of fresh color and light borne to us on a 
whispering southern breeze. 

On such a day, the possibilities are limitless. 
On such a day, under a brilliantly clear azure 
sky, trouble seems a million miles away. As most 
Oklahomans know, however, trouble may be 
forming, unseen, right over our heads. 

When we see the multicolored map in the 
corner of the television screen or hear that 
disembodied computer voice on the radio, 
we know the day, however beautiful, just got 
tarnished with the slightest tinge of anxiety. 

There is no more apt metaphor for the wildly 
bipolar nature of our state’s weather than the 
tornado watch. In essence, it tells us that on 
some of the most achingly beautiful, carefree 
days of the year, we are expected to be on the 
lookout for weather that can and will rip and 
tear asunder virtually everything we hold dear, 
up to and including our very lives. No wonder 
some people think living in Oklahoma should 


come with a warning label. 

Truth is, most Oklahomans are nonchalant 
about a tornado watch because, statistically 
speaking, they can be. There’s a world of dif- 
ference between possible and probable, and 
we know through experience the majority of 
tornado watches don’t produce tornadoes. 

Of course, we’d prefer not to let anyone 
else in on that secret. Among nonresidents of 
Tornado Alley, there has always been wide- 
spread confusion about the difference between 
tornado watches and tornado warnings. This 
gives the unscrupulous pranksters among us 
a great deal of latitude to impress gullible 
out-of-state visitors with our icy nerve in the 
face of certain doom. Who among us hasn’t 
been guilty of using a tornado watch to lead 
on a visiting relative or friend? 

You (yawning): “Hmmm, looks like they 
just issued a tornado watch.” 

Them (waves of panic crashing across their 
faces): “What? But it’s sunny outside! My 
God, where’s the basement? Where are the 
kids? Hurry up! Grab the dog!” 

On such a day under a 
brilliantly clear azure sky, 
trouble seems a million 
miles away 

You: “Oh, we don’t have any basements in 
Oklahoma. We usually just sit outside on the 
porch and watch. Might want to chain yourself 
to the rail, though, this being your first one 
and all. The wind can get pretty strong.” 

In reality, however, there’s an element of 
whistling past the graveyard with such non- 
chalance, and only the truly moronic among us 
completely disregard the tornado watch, even 


Term Limits 

Zen Buddhism as forecast, Oklahoma- 
style: The definition goes something along 
the lines of “a tornado watch means that 
conditions are favorable in the next few 
hours for the development of tornadoes 
within the watch area.” But anyone 
who has spent more than a season in 
Oklahoma knows what that really means 
is “Don’t worry, chances are absolutely 
nothing is going to happen today, unless, 
of course, it does.” — Chad Love 

when most of them fizzle into nothing. At the 
picnic, on the lake, at the game, wherever we 
are and whatever we’re doing, there’s always 
that little kernel of information that affects 
every decision on those certain days. 

This peculiar precognition we experience 
does raise the question of whether Oklaho- 
mans, by reason of geography and experience, 
can just tell when bad weather is imminent. 
Scientists will, of course, say no. And in truth, 
they’d be right. I, for one, would rather put 
my faith in meteorologists, Doppler radar, 
and computer models than in Uncle Leroy’s 
weather-predicting rheumatic joints. 

But if there’s one thing Oklahomans are 
intrinsically tuned in to, it’s the weather. 
Over the course of the last century, we’ve 
developed a deep, subconscious connection 
to the subtle atmospheric markers that initiate 
tornado development, and the tornado watch 
is merely the empirical confirmation of that 
sixth sense. Or not. Who knows? 

Just remember to act relaxed when the New 
Jersey relatives are here next spring and the 
season’s first tornado watch is issued. We have 
a reputation to maintain, you know. 

Chad Love is Woodward-based writer 
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Oklahoma 


Hosted by Jenifer Reynolds 

with Ron Stahl & Becky Blankenship 

Tulsa's KOTV-6 • Oklahoma City's KWTV-9 • Lawton's KSWO-7 

Check local listings for show times on cable outlets in OKC, Tulsa, McAlester, 
Muskogee, Lawton, Stillwater, Edmond, Norman, Woodward, and Ponca City. 
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Get your grub on tn 
Muskogee. 
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Chocolate for what ails you Everyone now works nine to five, and when they get home, there s no fried chicken in the kitchen. 

—Cassandra Gaines, coordinator of the Soul-Food Cook-Off 
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It s Soul Good 

Sweet potato pie, corn bread, and red beans and rice make 
dining truly soulful. 


BRING ON THE BISCUITS ^ 

In an age of drive-through dinners 
and Starbucks breakfasts, a siow- 
cooked meal is a luxury in time 
and taste. Aithough soul food has 
a reputation for fatty ingredients, 
Cassandra Gaines says that many 
cooks today modify the recipes, 
finding ways to prepare heart- 
healthy dishes. 


I N THE DEAD of winter, nothing kindies the 
spirit iike a hot meai. And there’s no better 
piace to f iii a piate than the second annuai 
Soul-Food Cook-Off in Muskogee. 

Participants wiil compete for neariy six 
thousand doilars in cash and prizes within 
five categories — meat, vegetables, bread, 
dessert, and miscellaneous — guaranteeing 
that ali soui-food staples will be included. 

The event is aiso a history lesson, ac- 
cording to Cassandra Gaines, event coor- 
dinator and City of Muskogee multiculturai 
coordinator. Many of the recipes have been 
perfected over the course of generations. 


with a number of cooks sporting nineteenth- 
century or fifties attire, ready to serve up 
not oniy grub but the personal story behind 
each dish as weli. 

“Everything is fast food, i want peopie 
to get back to tradition,” says Gaines. “It’s 
nice to know what you’re eating.” 

— Megan Rossman 

The Soul-Food Cook-Off begins at 5 p.m. 
January 15 at the Muskogee Civic Center. 
Tasting kit, $7. Recipe entries, $25 per 
category. Entries are due by January 4. 
(m) 687-6137. 
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Eat Up 


Sweet 


and Gina Bosca noiiarelli’s Perfect 

picWes.Their sixteen-ounce jars 

Pickle company. P pepper 

“'‘^^'"'''CellareiV.Vecenti^^ 

and cinnamon. Magazine’s 


"Strength is the capacity to break a chocolate bar 
into four pieces with your bare hands — and then eat 
just one of the pieces." — Judith Viorst 
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ftps for 
^ocolate 
loversl 
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Coco Loco ^iBr 

These tips mean chocolate satisfaction is 
only a bite away. 

C hocolate is always in high demand during sweetheart season. 

Whether milk or dark, there’s no substitute for quality when it comes to 
satisfying the chocoholic in your life. Lou Harris, production superintendent 
for Bedre Fine Chocolate in Pauls Valley, gives us bite-sized tips on what to 
look for when taste-testing fine chocolates. — Victoria Stone 


I • “You want to look for color consls- 
g tency and a glossy sheen free of 
s air bubbles,” Harris says. “Cloudy 
or unnaturally shiny appearances 
are giveaways for Inferior Ingredi- 
ents such as palm oils Instead of 
cocoa butter.” 

• Check the label. Quality choco- 
lates are made with cocoa butter, 
a natural fat present In cocoa 
beans. Compound-coating choco- 
lates use cheaper palm oils. 

• Fine chocolate will have a fresh, 
deep cocoa aroma. Try sniff- 


ing different types to compare 
fragrances. Avoid overly plastic 
smells or a curious lack of scent. 

• Texture Is key. Chocolate should 
have a smooth “mouth feel” with- 
out gralniness or waxIness. 

• “When you break fine chocolate. 
It should have a clear ‘snap,’ like 
a twig,” Harris says. 

• Hungry? Check out the Firehouse 
Art Center Chocolate Festival 
February 3 at Norman North 
High School. (405) 329-4523 or 
normanflrehouse.com. 



liws* 
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roller mills 


Shawnee Milling Company, 1906 


After 100 years, Shawnee Milling Company 
continues to set industry standards 
for quality. We've come a long way, 
but we've never forgotten what it 
takes to make a great product. 


Shawnee Milling Company, 2006 
Shawnee, OK 
(405) 273-7000 




www.shawneemilling.com 


Okeene Milling Company, 2006 
Okeene, OK 
(580) 822-4411 
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The French Chef 

Oklahoma City gastronome Michel Buthion 
hosts a table full of foodies. 


The Host 


The Guests 


With his brother Aiain, 


French gourmand 
Michei Buthion owns 
La Baguette and Soieii 
restaurants in Okiahoma 
City. Michei Buthion is a 
native of Grenobie in the 
French Aips. 

The Location 
“I shaii invite these 
Okiahomans to Soieii, 
inside the Coicord Hotei, 
to ceiebrate the Centen- 
niai and the twenty- 
seven years I have been 
in Okiahoma. I wiii start 
with the seafood piatter 
on ice and serve severai 
entrees with vegetabies, 
rack of iamb, and rib-eye, 
topped off by a Grand 
Marnier profiteroie.” 


ALAIN JEAN PIERRE BUTHION, 

my brother the chef. Alain always 
prepares the latest food trends for 
his friends. He has an incredible 
talent of the joy of cooking. We 
share a meal every day. 

MICHAEL EVEREn BUTHION, my 

older son, a mini-me. We worked 
together in our restaurants learn- 
ing the ropes. He loves fine wines, 
collects them, and enjoys a large 
table of friends. 

KURT FLEISCHFRESSER. Kurt 
and I founded a Wednesday 
lunch group in 2001, Les Frhes 
du Mercredf or the brothers of 
Wednesday group. Ten of us meet 
every week at different venues for 
lunch. We share the same food 
and wine passion. 

MARCEL AIMEE BERLIOUX, 

general manager of the Tulsa 
Petroleum Club. Marcel is a 


childhood friend I traveled with 
through Europe and the states 
before I settled in Norman. 
DAN AND WAYNE HIRST. These 
two famous wine guys who 
brought fine wines to Oklahoma 
during the last thirty years have 
been great friends to the hospital- 
ity industry. 

HENRI CHANSOLME. Divided 

between his ranch in Davis and 
antique store in Oklahoma City, 
Henri is a full-time bon vivant 
and a true French cowboy always 
ready to help others and cheer 
the day. 

DR. NAZIH ZUHDI. Dr. Zuhdi 
helped develop total intentional 
hemodilution, which saves hun- 
dreds of lives every day. He also 
enjoyed a gourmet meal twice a 
day with a glass of fine wine — ] ust 
what the doctor ordered. 



OKEMAH'S 

VERY OWN 

Famous burgers 
Live music venue 
Reunion accomodations 
Seating for up to 200 
Easy access from 1-40 

104 South 2nd Street 
Okemah, Oklahoma 
(918) 623-1356 

brickstreetcafe@sbcglobal.net 


C A T - R ? N G 


J C \ T 


It's a new year filled with wonderful 
expectations and new beginnings. 
Whether you're looking toward a 
spring luncheon or a May wedding, 
now is the time to include Johnnie's 
Catering in your plans. 


Let Johnnie's Catering take the 
stress out of all the little details. After 
all, catering is their business and they 
do it well. Debbie Lowery and her 
friendly, experienced staff can ensure 
that your event is 
memorable. 



for more information and 
to view menu items, visit 

www.johnniescatering.com 

405.751.0688 
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CHICKEN OF THE PRAIRIE 
Oklahomans are passionate 
about a good chicken-fried 
steak. Cattiemen’s Steakhouse 
in Okiahoma City is reputed to 
serve one of the best. 
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JOHN JERNIGAM 


CHICKEN-FRIED STEAK 


Fried Bliss 


MARRIAGE, A MOTHER-IN-LAW, AND THE MERITS OF CHICKEN- 
FRIED STEAK TOUGHEN UP THIS FORMER VEGETARIAN. 









T he differences be- 
tween my husband and 
me can most accurately be 
summed up by the latitudes 
separating our individual 
culinary heritages. When we married, 
my mother-in-law — understandably ap- 
prehensive at the notion of turning her 
only son’s gastronomic culpability over 
to a California-born former vegetarian 
with Minnesota ancestry — presented me 
with a green metal recipe box. Inside, 
alphabetized index cards bore headings 
like Wesson Oil Cake and Hamburger & 
Onion Gravy. 

If I could master that 
Oklahoma dish, surely 
I’d earn the right to 
steal her son. 

The typewritten recipes came not only 
with side dish suggestions but also carried 
the occasional warning. From the Fried 
Chicken card: “Be sure to wash utensils 


in hot soapy water before using in other 
food items, re: knife, bowls, etc.” 

Maybe her fears regarding my domestic 
aptitude would never have materialized had 
I not made a grave error the first time I 
dined at her house. I poured melted Velveeta 
all over my mashed potatoes, mistaking it 
for gravy (it was, as any good Okie knows, 
intended for the broccoli). Nevertheless, 
the incident occurred. Before I could say, 
“I do,” the box of family recipes appeared, 
a heavy burden of instructions interspersed 
with laundry tips and life lessons, typed 
atop blots of correction fluid. 

My mother-in-law can cook like nobody’s 
business. Her renowned chicken-fried steak 
showcases a golden, crunchy coating with 
echoes of crisp bacon enveloping a tender piece 
of beef If I could master that Oklahoma dish, 
surely I’d earn the right to steal her son. 

I grew up with a schizophrenic cooking 
style: Scandinavian-meets-West Coast. 
Green beans received a topping of sliv- 
ered almonds; they didn’t swim in bacon. 
Chicken was broiled and served with 
artichoke, not smothered in sauce and 
noodles. I resolved to adapt to this new, 
flavorful way of cooking, if solely for my 
husband’s well-being, and dug through the 
recipe box until I found the holy grail, the 
card titled “Chicken Fried Steak.” 

My first efforts produced lumps of tough, 
fried meat not worthy of the dog’s bowl. 
The smoke alarm squealed so regularly the 
batteries wore out within a month. Since 
Oklahoma boasts five-star chicken-fried 
steak at places like Cattlemen’s Steakhouse 
in Oklahoma City and Clanton’s in Vinita, 
I sampled the dish from one county to 
the next, trying to discern where I’d gone 
wrong, how I could butcher something so 
deceptively simple. 


THANKS, MOM 

Here is my version of chicken-fried 
steak, entrusted to me and copied from 
an index card that’s warped with grease 
splatters, time, and maybe a few tears. 

— ^Ami Reeves 


CHICKEN-FRIED STEAK 

Wash round steak ( tenderized) and 
cut either into strips or into serving sizes. 
In a separate bowl, beat one egg with a 
wire heater or fork and add V2 cup milk, 
then stir until well mixed. Dip meat into 
egg-milk mixture, add salt and pepper, 
and roll in flour. Fry in hot oil or bacon 
grease. May be used as sandwiches or 
served with mashed potatoes, gravy, and 
salad to make a meal. 

Food historians believe the method of 
flouring meat, frying in oil, and serving 
with gravy dates to ancient times. But 
perhaps my genetic makeup just wouldn’t 
allow me to fry meat; perhaps my husband 
and I were too different to share a dinner 
table together, and what did this say about 
our chances? I combed through dozens 
of old northern cookbooks, trying to get 
a feel for what my forebears might have 
prepared that even remotely resembled 
chicken-fried steak. 

Then I found it, a dish called “City 
Chicken,” across the page from “Baked Beef 
Tongue.” Although the recipe’s name aimed 
to deceive, it was the same chicken-fried steak 
and gravy beloved by Oklahomans, there on 
page thirty-seven of a 1935 Detroit women’s 
club cookbook. The chasm of geography 
separating me from marital harmony didn’t 
seem so deep, after all. 

Ami Reeves is a novelist in Chelsea. 
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Pie Heaven 


IN OKLAHOMA, HOSPITALITY IS DELIVERED PIPING HOT. 






O NE OF OUR great Okla- 
homa pleasures is sitting 
down to a slice of freshly 
baked pie. Be it of the 
fruit or cream variety a pie 
made from scratch can make anyone forget 
his blues and purr like a cat. For many folks, 
a meal — no matter how tasty — is just not 
complete without pie, and for some that 
includes breakfast. Pie eating is an event 
in itself that can be complemented by hot 
coffee or cold milk and enhanced if the 
person who concocted the pie is present 
to share in the experience. 

Most popular pie? 
There are about as many 
candidates as there are 
chiggers in an acre of 
tallgrass. 

Oklahomans weaned on pie realize that this 
quintessential comfort food is far more than 
just another dessert. Since pie requires time 
and skill to make, it has become a symbol 
of this state’s homespun qualities. 

Pie is a virtue in itself and transcends 
color, race, and class. Pie connects families 
and friends. Like heirloom china or ancestral 
quilts, recipes are handed down through the 
generations. A pie made with care and love 
satisfies appetites but also satisfies souls. 

Just the aroma rising off a pie hot from 
the oven — juice bubbling through the 
vented top crust — can put a person into a 
state of nirvana. Humorist Jack Handey said 
it best: “If when you die you get a choice 


between pie heaven and regular heaven, 
choose pie heaven. It might be a trick, but 
if not, mmmboy.” 

A good argument can be made that 
Oklahoma is pie heaven on earth. All across 
the state, in farm towns, ranch crossroads, 
and big cities, people can enjoy a slice of 
pie that was baked that very morning by 
the person serving it. The state is prime 
habitat for pies so good they could have 
come from Grandmas kitchen. 

It would be dangerous to declare who 
is Oklahoma’s best pie baker. Only an 
utter fool or a reckless daredevil with no 
regard for life and limb would take the 
risk. That leaves the highly debatable 
question of which type of pie is the most 
popular in the state. There are about as 
many candidates as there are chiggers in 
an acre of tallgrass prairie. 

Odds are good that most people would 
say the classic pecan pie causes Oklahomans 
to lick their plates and beg for seconds 
more than any other pie served in the 
state. Pecan pie is undoubtedly close to the 
hearts of a lot of folks in Oklahoma, and 
for good reason. 

Many varieties thrive in Oklahoma’s 
deep, moist soil, including native pecans 
with exceptional taste ideal for pies. Some 
of the best managed orchards anywhere 
yield bumper crops each autumn, making 
Oklahoma one of the nation’s primary 
pecan-growing states. 

Oklahoma’s official state meal, including 
fried okra, corn bread, chicken-fried steak, 
barbecue pork, and black-eyed peas, is 
topped off with pecan pie. A holiday meal 
would not be complete without a pecan pie 
good enough to kill for. If that happens, 
bear in mind that most death row inmates 
who choose pie as part of their last meal 


Up Service 

Although I agree with the old 
cowboy’s pie philosophy, I favor a tart 
rhubarb pie or the heavenly oatmeal 
pie served at the Rock Cafe in Stroud. 

I also enjoy apple pie made from a rec- 
ipe used by Oklahoma bandit Charles 
Arthur “Pretty Boy” Floyd. When Floyd 
rode the outlaw trail, he relaxed by 
baking apple pies. In 1933, one of his 
treasured pies even won top honors at 
a country pie supper where a sheriff, 
unaware of who had done the baking, 
declared it the best pie he’d ever put 
to his lips. See page fourteen to bake 
it yourself. 

— Michael Wallis 

tend to go with the pecan. 

Lovers of coconut cream pie will beg to 
differ bigtime when it comes to picking 
the state’s favorite, even though as pecan 
pie boosters point out, coconuts are not 
native to Oklahoma. The Porter peach 
crowd might also disagree, and all those 
pie eaters who prefer pumpkin, sweet 
potato, cherry, apple, lemon, and all the 
other kinds of pies will stand up for their 
own favorites. 

That is all well and good. After all, there 
is plenty of room in Oklahoma for a di- 
versity of opinion. As one old Panhandle 
cowboy put it, “My very favorite kind of 
pie is the last slice I ate and the next slice 
I am fixin’ to eat.” Now those are words 
of wisdom to eat pie by. 

Tulsa writer Michael Wallis has written for 
Oklahoma Today since 1982 . The author of 
several biographies, he also appeared in the 
animated film Cars as the voice of Sheriff'. 
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Announcing a Landmark Series 
OF Centennial Collectors Issues 


Oklahoma Today, the Official Magazine af the 
Oklahoma Centennial Celebration, is your ticket 
to the biggest birthday event on the planet. We 
will bring you the people, places, and events that 
shaped our history and pave the way for a 
promising future. SUBSCRIBE NOW for just $24.95 


Subscribe Today! 


OKLAHOMATODAY.COM 
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"The bottom line is having pride in everything you do." 
—Jeff Capel, OU men's basketball head coach 


Events Guide 

Statewide Activities and Happenings 
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^^3cestoGo& 
^^ingstoDo 


By Victoria Stone 


Ardmore 

Ardmore Convention Center 2401 N Rockford. Jan 
1 3, YU Gl OH Regional. Jan 1 5, Business After Hours 
Kickoff. Feb 3, Spiritual Seekers. Feb 16, Chamber 
Banquet. (580) 226-2862 

Putting Style in Your Garden Jan 23, Charles B. 
Goddard Center. (580) 224-6246 

Bartlesville 

Bartlesville Community Center 300 SE Adams. Jan 
6-7, Secret Garden. Jan 20, Elena Baksht. Jan 27, 
25th Anniversary Celebration Gala. Feb 10, Mardi 
Gras. Feb 1 1 , Kaleidoscope Concert. Feb 1 8, Cashore 
Marionettes. (918) 337-2787 

The Flight That Changed the World: Wiley Post’s 
Contribution to Aviation Jan 1-Feb 28, Bartlesville 
Area History Museum. (918) 338-4290 

Annual Meet of Champions Swim Meet Jan 1 2-1 4, 
Adams Building Pool. (918) 661-0349 

Raymond Loewy: Designs for a Consumer Culture 
Jan 1 2-Feb 28, Price Tower Arts Center. (91 8) 336- 
4949 

Brighton Beach Memoirs Feb 8-1 1 , Theater Bartlesville. 
(918) 336-1900 

Chickasha 

Borden Park Community Center 201 N 18th. Jan 13, 
Bluegrass, Gospel, Country, Folk Music. Jan 21 , Feb 
25, Gospel Music. (405) 222-2008 

Grady County Fairgrounds East Side of Chickasha. 

Jan 1 4, Feb 1 1 , Team Roping. Jan 20, America’s 
Cover Miss Pageant. Feb 1-4, Barrel Racing. Feb 10, 
Sunburst Beauty Pageant. Feb 15-17, Southwest 
District Stock Show. Feb 26-28, Grady County Jr. 
Livestock Show. (405) 388-9293 

University of Science and Arts of Oklahoma 1 727 W 
Alabama. Jan 1 4-Feb 1 9, Centerfold Art Show. Jan 
23-Feb 28, Jeffrey Snider Cperatic Voice Recital. Feb 
18, Patricia Herrera Art Show Cpening. Feb 27, Bach 
to the Future Concert. (405) 224-3140 

Claremore 

Claremore Expo Center 400 Veterans. Jan 1 , 1 3, Wild 
Notions 4-D Barrel Race. Jan 5-6, Green Country 
Classic Ranch, Rodeo, and Trade Show. Jan 1 2, Rafter 
3 Team Roping. Jan 14, Motorcycle Swap Meet. Jan 


18, Feb 1 , Cherokee Nation Food Distribution. Jan 
19-20, 26-27, Xtreme World Moto-Cross. Feb 3-4, 
Midwest Racers Auction. Feb 8-1 1 , Green Country 
Fishing, Hunting, and Tackle Show. Feb 16, Home, 
Garden, and Fun Show. Feb 22-25, Rogers County 
Spring Livestock Show. (918) 342-5357 

Edmond 

Mitch Park 1501 W Coveil. Feb 10, Frigid Five-Miler. Feb 
24, MAC by Moonlight. (405) 359-4630 
University of Central Oklahoma 100 N University. 

Jan 29, UCC Voice Faculty Concert Centennial 
Celebration. Feb 5, Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolor Dreamcoat. Feb 1 5-1 8, The Adding 
Machine. (405) 974-2609 

UCO Jazz Lab 100 E 5th. Feb 5, UCC Jazz Ensemble 
Concert. Feb 14, Jazz & Romance. (405) 359-7989 

Enid 

Chisholm Trail Expo Center 1 1 1 W Purdue. Jan 5-6, 
Motorcycle Stunt Show. Jan 1 2-1 3, KNID Agri-Fest. 
Jan 20, Phil Sumner Buck-Cut. Jan 25-27, Cherokee 
Strip Conference Basketball Tournament. Jan 29, 
Harlem Globetrotters. Feb 2-3, Trojan Indoor Track 
Meet. Feb 9-10, Oklahoma Coaches Indoor Track 
Meet. Feb 17, Monster Truck Show. Feb 22-24, 

County Livestock Show. Feb 22-24, OSSAA Basketball 
Tournament. Feb 28, Northwest District Junior 
Livestock Show. (580) 237-0238 
Gaslight Theatre 221 N Independence. Jan 26-28, 
Cinderella Wore Combat Boots. Jan 26-28, Happily 
Never After. Feb 16-17, 23-24, Red Hot Mammas. 
(580) 234-2307 

Hulbert 

Three Forks Nature Center 1 71 31 Park 1 0. Jan 1 3, 

20, Eagle Tour. Feb 24, Antler Drive. (918) 772-2108 

Western Hills Guest Ranch 19808 Park 10. Jan 17- 

20, Bluegrass Festival. Feb 22-24, Fiddlers Festival. 
(918) 772-2545 

Lawton 

Great Plains Coliseum 920 S Sheridan. Jan 6, 
Basketball Festival. Jan 11-14, Coliseum Classic. 

Jan 12-13, Health, Beauty, Fitness Expo. Jan 27- 
28, Bridal Show. Jan 31 , Harlem Globetrotters. Feb 


9-10, Mo Betta Cuail Hunt. Feb 9-10, Rodeo. Feb 12, 
Circus Gatti. Feb 1 6-1 7, For the Love of Guilts. Feb 
22-24, GSSAA Regionals Basketball. Feb 26-28, Spring 
Livestock. (580) 357-1483 

Muskogee 

Civic Center 425 Boston. Feb 10, Black Town Tour. Feb 16- 
18, Lawn and Garden Show. (918) 682-9131 

Garden of Lights Festival Jan 1 , Honor Heights Park. 

(918) 684-6302 

Lend Me a Tenor Feb 9-11,1 5-1 7, Muskogee Little 
Theatre. (918) 816-0688 

Kids Space Silent Auction Feb 10, Muskogee Country 
Club. (918) 683-5637 

Norman 

Lake Thunderbird Crow’s Nest Nature Center 1 3 

Alameda. Jan 13, Feb 10, Dutch-Oven Cooking for 
Beginners. Jan 13, Make Your Own Medicine Bag. Jan 
27, Gourd Coloring. Jan 27, Feb 24, Eagle Watch. Feb 
1 0, Sioux Jingler Anklets. Feb 24, Gourd Decorating With 
Beads. (405) 360-3572 


OETA Program Notes 


JANUARY 

3: Annie Leibovitz; Life Through a Lens, 8 p.m. 

The story of one of Americas best-known photographers 

7; The Virgin Queen, 8 p.m. 

A four-hour drama explores the life of Elizabeth I. 

16;News War; What Happened to the News?, 8 p.m. 

Frontline investigates inside the Los Angeles Times 
newsroom. 

21, 28; Jane Eyre, 8 p.m. 

This film retells the story of the classic Charlotte 
Bronte novel. 

FEBRUARY 

27;Treasures of the Sunken City, 7 p.m. 

New technology reveals the sunken treasures of the 
lost city of Alexandria. 

28; Movin’ Out, 8 p.m. 

A spirited Broadway production set to the tunes of 
Billy Joel 
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"I don't think [Warren] Spahn will ever get into the Hall of Fame. He'll never stop pitching." 

—Stan Musiah former St. Louis Cardinals left fielder 


January Sleet 



MONDAY 


◄ 1 

The Oklahoma Centen- 
nial All-Star Band 
leads the Tournament 
of Roses Parade in 
Pasadena, California. 
Two Oklahoma floats 
grace the streets. 10 a.m. 
on ABC. 


8 


TUESDAY 


2 

Letters tell the story of 
Great Plains settlers in 
the book 900 Miles 
From Nowhere: Voices 
From the Homestead 
Frontier by Steven 
R. Kinsella. $29.95. 
mnhs.org. 

T 9 


WEDNE SDAY 


3 

See the exhibit Heroes 
and Oudaws: 100 
Oklahomans by 
100 Oklahomans 

at City Arts Center 
in Oklahoma City. 9 
a.m.-10 p.m. Through 
January 6. 

10 


The leaves may have 
fallen, but the eagles 
are still soaring. Warm 
clothes are requisite for 
the last day of the Eagle 
Watch at Arcadia Lake 
in Edmond. $3 per 
vehicle. 7:30 a.m. 

14 

Add to your treasures 
with commemorative 
Centennial coins. In 
bronze, silver, or gold 
plate, they’re an elemen- 
tal addition to your 
collection. $10-$ 50. 
oklahomatoday.com. 

21 


Need a halftime activity 
for the BCS National 
Championship? Starnes 
of college football greats 
Billy Vessels and Steve 
Owens stand in Heis- 
man Park in Norman. 


15 

For decorative or 
drinking purposes, the 
official Centennial shot 
glass is a unique way to 
remember, or forget, the 
last 100 years. $4.95. 
oklahomacentennial. 
com. 

22 


Plush versions of state 
animals celebrate the 
Centennial. Check out 
lizards, buffaloes, and 
raccoons for $16.95 
each, oklahomacenten- 
nial.com. 



Fly Now! Aviation 
Posters From the 
Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s National Air 
and Space Museum 
lands at the Tulsa Air 
and Space Museum & 
Planetarium. 


17 

Aspiring meteorologists 
can man their own 
weather stations with the 
Caravelle thermometer 
clock. Stay up to date 
^on winter weather. 

$135. oklahomacenten- 
nial.com. 

24 


Don’t let the Oklahoma 
freezes destroy your 
trees. The Centennial 
Witness Tree Project is 
locating trees as old as 
the state. To nominate 
a tree, visit okplanttrees. 
okstate.edu by July 3 1 . 


The year 1907 is the 
100-year anniversary of 
Big 12 basketball. Cel- 
ebrate by attending the 
Bedlam game between 
OU and OSUin Still- 
water at Gallagher-Iba 
Arena. 8 p.m. 


Is your home 100 years 
old? Oklahoma County 
residents can learn the 
history of their houses 
by visiting the Okla- 
homa County Assessor 
website at oklahoma- 
county.org/assessor. 


From Te Ata to Alice 
Mary Robertson, the 
nationally recognized 
Oklahoma Womens 
Almanac documents 
women who have 
transformed the state. 

$24.95. 



28 

Oklahoma quilts 
from around the 
mrn of the cen- 
mry are explored at the 
Oklahoma Centennial 
Quilt Show at the Pio- 
neer Woman Museum 
in Ponca City. 1 p.m. 


◄ 30 

One donated deer began 
the Oklahoma City 
Zoo. Trace its begin- 
nings in the book 
Oklahoma City 
Zoo: 1902-1959. 
$19.99. arcadia- 
publishing.com. 


31 

The largest Qvil War 
batde in Indian Terri- 
tory is remembered at 
Honey Springs Batde- 
field Park, northeast of 
Checotah, where 9,000 
troops clashed. 9 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


By Allison Meier 


THURSDAY 


▼ 4 


F R I DAY 


5 


► 


The first woman elected 
to statewide office is at 
the State Capitol still. 
Claremore sculptor 
Sandra VanZandfs Kate 
Barnard stame is seated 
in the southeast foyer of 
the first floor. 



18 ► 


Minnesota Twins’ John 
Santana is honored 
at the Warren Spahn 
Award Dinner & Pre- 
sentation at the Scottish 
Rite Masonic Temple in 
Guthrie. Tickets, $24- 
$25. 7 p.m. 

25 T 


Rushes to Statehood at 

the National Cowboy & 
Western Heritage Mu- 
seum in Oklahoma City 
illustrates the beginnings 
of white settlement. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
January 6, 2008. 


12 

Memorabilia chroni- 
cling Oklahoma’s first 
Republican governor 
awaits at the Henry 
& Shirley Bellmon 
Library & Museum 
in Billings. Fridays, 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. 



26 


SATURDAY 


HAEFEHS' tVEEELT 



13 

Everyone has a dream. 
Remember one of the 
most crucial at Ponca 
City’s Martin Luther 
King Jr. Celebration at 
the Attucks Community 
Center. Free admission. 


20 

Moviegoers will step 
back in time tonight 

for Moore’s Stop: A 
Historical View of 
an Oklahoma Com- 
munity at the Old 
School Business Center 
in Moore. 2 p.m. 

27 


Fabric art is material at 
Oklahoma History 
Seen Through Quilts 

at the OCU Norick 
Art Center. Winning 
Oklahoma Centennial 
quilts are displayed from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Curious about what life 
was like around the time 
of Oklahoma statehood? 
Your local hbrary is 
brimming with informa- 
tion. To find a nearby 
library, visit odl.state. 
ok. us. 


A History of the 
Oklahoma Annual 
Artists Exhibition of- 
fers perspective on the 
role of the Philbrook 
Museum in Oklahoma 
art. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through April 29. 
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At the Krebs- Me Alester Mines 


Even after I knew the kids’ names 
I continued fourth-grade roii caii. 

It was iike reciting poetry — 

Regina, Belinda, Annunziata, 
Nemo, Como, Fabio. 

Beiow us, the ground heid tunneis 

hoilowed in the 20s by miners 
named Dante Dei Gaiio, 

Vaientino Caiiisto, Romeo Adamo. 


died in the Krebs #1 1 mine fire 
aiong with a great-uncie 
and the two Spanish muies 

who’d spent their biind iives 
puiiing pit cars to thetippie. 

At quitting time, the miners, 

slow-moving with coai-dust faces, 
emerged from the shaft 
blinking in the iate dayiight. 


Poets. Singers. Lovers. 

Late in second semester, Beppe 
(AKA Guiseppe) showed me 
a bare acre beside the baii diamond. 

This here ground’s like an oven. Feei 
it! An oid coai mine’s burnin’ inside. 
Beppe’s granddad had 


At home one of them might dig 
down and bring to the surface 
an oid Itaiian tune. 


—Judith Tate O'Brien 

Judith Tate-O’Brien lives in Oklahoma City. Her 
most recent poetry collection, Everything That Is-ls 
Connected, was a finalist for the 2006 Oklahoma 
BookAward. 


Lloyd Noble Center 2900 Jenkins. Jan 3, Women’s 
Basketball: OU vs Kansas State. Jan 1 0, Men’s 
Basketball: OU vs Colorado. Jan 14, Women’s 
Basketball: OU vs Texas Tech. Jan 17, Men’s Basketball: 
OU vs Nebraska. Jan 20, Men’s Basketball: OU vs 
Baylor. Jan 24, Women’s Basketball: OU vs Iowa 
State. Jan 27, Women’s Basketball: OU vs Texas A&M. 
Jan 30, Men’s Basketball: OU vs Longwood. Feb 3, 
Men’s Basketball: OU vs Texas Tech. Feb 4, Women’s 
Basketball: OU vs OSU. Feb 7, Men’s Basketball: OU vs 
OSU. Feb 1 2, Women’s Basketball: OU vs Texas. Feb 
1 7, Men’s Basketball: OU vs Texas A&M. Feb 24, Men’s 
Basketball: OU vs Texas. Feb 25, Women’s Basketball: 
OU vs Missouri. Feb 26, Men’s Basketball: OU vs 
Kansas. Feb 28, Women’s Basketball: OU vs Baylor. 
(405) 325-3838 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 

2401 Chautauqua. Jan 1-15, Galapagos: Young Eyes 
on an Old World. Jan 1 -1 5, Natural Wonders. Feb 3, 
Chocolate Gala. (405) 325-4712 
Santa Fe Depot 223 E Main. Jan 7, Winter Wind Concert 
Series: Alma Latina. Jan 21 , Winter Wind Concert 
Series: Peter Mayer. Feb 4, Winter Wind Concert Series: 
Jenny Reynolds. Feb 18, Winter Wind Concert Series: 
Don Conoscenti. (405) 307-9320 
Sooner Theatre 1 01 E Main. Jan 1 9, Asleep at the Wheel. 
Feb 23-25, You’re a Good Man, Charlie Brown. (405) 
321-9600 

University of Oklahoma Fine Arts Center 563 Elm. Jan 


25-28, Young Choreographers’ Showcase. Feb 9-1 1 , 
15-18, Evening of Moliere. (405) 325-4101 
Chocolate Show Jan 1 2-Feb 1 , Firehouse Art Center. 
(405) 329-4523 

Bart Conner Invitational Jan 1 9-21 , Bart Conner 
Gymnastics Academy. (405) 447-7500 
The Art of the Kiowa Five: Stephen Mopope Jan 

21 -Feb 28, Jacobson Flouse Native Art Center. (405) 
366-1667 

Chocolate Festival Feb 3, Norman North Fligh School. 
(405) 329-4523 

Mardi Gras Parade Feb 10, Downtown. (405) 245-9874 
Craft Show Feb 17, St. Joseph’s Catholic Church. (405) 
321-8080 

Oklahoma City 

Carpenter Square Theatre 400 W Sheridan. Jan 1 2- 
Feb 3, Glimmer, Glimmer & Shine. Feb 1 6-28, St. 
Scarlet. (405) 232-6500 

City Arts Center 3000 General Pershing. Jan 2-6, 
Fleroes and Outlaws: 1 00 Oklahomans by 1 00 
Oklahomans. Jan 20-Feb 24, Cafe City Arts 
Invitational. Jan 26, Cafe City Arts Annual Fundraiser. 
(405) 951-0000 

Civic Center Music Hall 201 N Walker. Jan 2-7, On 
Golden Pond. Jan 6, Feb 10, Carol Brice Series: 

Blac, Inc. Jan 1 2-1 3, To Music. Jan 1 4, Salute to 
Superheroes. Jan 19-20, Classical Mystery Tour: A 
Tribute to the Beatles. Jan 26-Feb 1 8, Love Letters. 


Feb 2, Bela Fleck and the Flecktones. Feb 3, Two 
Masterworks: D Is the Key. Feb 9-1 1 , Romeo and Juliet. 
Feb 1 7, Brubeck: Canterbury Choral Society. Feb 23-24, 
Keith Brion Conducts All-American Sousa! (405) 297- 
2584 

Downtown Jan 1 , Braum’s Ice Rink. Jan 1 , Downtown in 
December. Jan 1 , OG&E Garden Lights. Jan 1 , Snow 
Tubing at the Brick. 1 -888-652-4386 

Ford Center 1 00 W Reno. Jan 7, Flarlem Globetrotters. Jan 
21 , Doodlebops Live! Feb 16-18, Professional Bull Riders. 
(405) 602-8700 

Oklahoma City Museum of Art 41 5 Couch. Jan 1 -1 4, 

Floliday Print Show. Jan 1 -14, Leaving a Mark: Cklahoma 
Print Collections. Feb 1-28, Napoleon: An Intimate 
Portrait. (405) 236-3100 

Oklahoma City National Memorial & Museum 620 N 

Flarvey. Jan 1 -28, Behind the Scene: The Oklahoma 
City Bombing Investigation. Feb 12-28, Lincoln: The 
Constitution and the Civil War. (405) 235-3313 

Oklahoma City University 2501 N Blackwelder. Jan 9, 
Wanda L. Bass Day Celebration. Jan 1 1 -1 4, 1 8-21 , 
25-28, Treasure Island. Jan 14, NorickArt Center 
Gallery Opening: Oklahoma Ouilters. Jan 25, Brown Bag 
Luncheon: The Unintended Consequences of Sarbanes 
Oxley. Jan 25, President’s Club Piano Recital. Feb 1 -4, 
Theatre Performance: Valour Outrage and Woman. Feb 
2, Flymn Festival With James E. Bobb. Feb 3, FACES 
International Talent Display. Feb 3, OCU Performing Arts 
Academy Recital. Feb 4, OCU Film Institute: Francois 
Truffaut’s Jules and Jim. Feb 7-1 1 , The Outsiders. Feb 
13, Guitar Studio Concert. Feb 15, Brown Bag Luncheon: 
Smoke’n Mirror... and Taxes. Feb 18, NorickArt Center 
Gallery Opening: Oklahoma Watercolor Association. Feb 
18, OCU Film Institute: Julie Bertucelli’s Since Otar Left. 
Feb 23-25, A Streetcar Named Desire. (405) 208-5000 

National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 1700 
NE 63rd. Jan 1 -7, Those Who Served: The U.S. Army on 
the Frontier. Jan 1-Feb 28, Indian Modernism: Selections 
From the Silberman Collection. Jan 1 9-28, Rushes to 
Statehood. (405) 478-2250 

Stage Center 400 W California. Feb 9, Tom Paxton. Feb 1 5- 
1 7, Winter Tales. Feb 21 , 23-24, Cklahoma City Gridiron. 
(405) 270-4848 

State Fair Park 1-44 & NW 1 0th. Jan 1 , Oklahoma Paint 
Florse Show. Jan 5-6, US Junior Open Wrestling 
Championships. Jan 6, New Year’s Powwow. Jan 6-7, 
Sooner Gun Show. Jan 6-7, Feb 3-4, 17-18, Buchanan’s 
Antiques & Collectibles. Jan 12-14, Original Free RV 
& Boat Show. Jan 1 6-1 7, International Finals Rodeo 
Bucking Stock Sale. Jan 1 8-20, International Finals 
Rodeo. Jan 1 9-21 , Oklahoma City Flome & Garden 
Show. Jan 20, Flobbiest Bird Fair. Jan 20-21 , Annual All 
Motorcycle Show. Jan 26-28, Better Barrel Race World 
Finals. Jan 26-28, Oklahoma City Boat Show. Jan 26-28, 
Feb 2-4, OKC Boat, Tackle & Sports Show. Jan 27-28, RK 
Gun & Knife Show. Feb 2-3, State Junior Fligh Wrestling 
Championship. Feb 9-1 1 , Extreme Monster Truck 
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Calendar 


"I call myself an artist for lack of a better word." 

—Dale Chihuly 


February Sweet 


By Vallery Brown 






THURSDAY 


SATURDAY 


Anyone will gladly 
warm the bench 
while sitting on 
this state tribute. 
These Centennial 
park benches are 
modified versions of 
those at the capitol. 


will be 
moseying over 
to the Chisholm 
Trail Historical 
Museum in Waurika 
for instruction at the 
Western W-iters 
Round-Up. 10 a.m. 


4 


A 5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Its a good read. Blood- 
moon at Cabin Creek 
by Gean B. Atkinson 
follows a Civil War sol- 
dier who is shoved into 
modern Oklahoma. 
$24.95. bloodmoonat- 
cabincreek.com. 


No glassy eyes here. 

Visit the Oklahoma 
City Museum of Art to 
see the world s largest 
collection of Dale 
Chihuly glass. His 
sculptures are a delight 
for sight. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


OklahomaToday. 

com is a Sooner State 
merchandise haven. 
From Oklahoman of the 
Year Mike Larsen prints 
to Centennial gifts, 
we’ve got something for 
everyone. 


Ifs one unique piece 
of road gear. The 
Centennial Route 66 
T-shirt is sure to make 
anyone stand out in a 
crowd. $11. 95-$ 18.95. 
oklahomacentennial . 
com. 


The coolest cats will be 
at the 37th Annual Jazz 
Festival at Southwest- 
ern Oklahoma State 
University Fine Arts 
Auditorium in Weath- 
erford. 7 p.m. Through 
February 9. 


Calling all artists! The 
Oklahoma Centen- 
nial Collage Project is 

open to those who have 
what it takes to com- 
memorate a cenmry 
with crafty flair. 
collage2000.com. 


Nominate that special 
lady with Uncrowned 
Queens, an online 
project honoring the 
achievements of African 
American women in the 
U.S. buffalo.edu/un- 
crownedqueens. 


11 

Uniquely Oklahoman. 
Research geography and 
history with the Ency- 
clopedia of Oklahoma 
History and Culture, 
an online tool perfecdy 
suited for any research. 
okhistory.org. 



12 

Lincoln: The Constitu- 
tion and the Civil , 

War will be on display | 
at the Oklahoma City ^ 
National Memorial & 
Museum, feamring 
many rare artifacts. 
Through August 1 2. 

◄ 19 



◄ 14 

The perfect Valentine’s 
^ Day gift is close at 
id. His-and-her 
Ltennial wrist- 
watches are great for 
two-timing with your 
lover. $99-$125. okla- 
homacentennial.com. 

21 



16 

Check out For the Love 
of Quilts in Lawton 
and browse through 
more than 200 old, new, 
and Oklahoma-themed 
quilts. 10 a.m. Through 
February 17. 


A 22 


23 


17 

Winos, empty stomachs, 
and finger snappers 
are all welcome. The 
Bedouin Flying Fez 
Wine Tasting Festival 
in Muskogee celebrates 
with more than 13 
wineries. $10. Noon. 

24 


Clang, clang, clang went 
the trolley. The Heritage 
Express Trolley in 
El Reno transports 
passengers through the 
historic downtown area 
Wednesday through 
Sunday. Adults, $3. 


See Oklahoma history 
Through Our Grand- 
mothers’ Eyes at the 
Alva Public Library. Six 
women recount setding 
the plains of Oklahoma. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through February 28. 


All sides come 
together at Stage Center 
in Oklahoma City 
for the Oklahoma 
City Gridiron Club’s 
show spoofing state 
politicians. 7:45 p.m. 
Through February 24. 


The Oklahoma History 
Center in Oklahoma 
City hosts ChiefVtlhna 
Mankiller as its guest of 
honor at the Centennial 
Oklahoma Lecmre in 
the Humanities. 8 p.m. 


Past ghosts remrn in 
Small Towns, Ghost 
Memories of Oklaho- 
ma, a book chronicling 
Oklahoma’s small towns 
through narratives and 
photographs. $29. 
neelectric.com. 


Brand new state! 

Brand new state! The 
Southwest Playhouse in 
Clinton presents Rodg- 
ers & Hammersteins 
Oklahoma! Tickets, 
$4.50-$8.50. 8 p.m. 
Through February 25. 


25 

Pass along memories 
with the Centennial 
medaUion. Each side 
depicts Oklahoma state 
symbols and comes 
with a display stand and 
pouch. $19.95. okla- 
homacentennial.com. 


26 

Erom Haskell to Henry 
and all the governors 
between, 100 Years of 
Oklahoma Governors 
is an online archived 
tribute to our heads of 
state, odl.state.ok.us/oar/ 
governors/opening.htm. 



◄ 28 

Eiction and history 
come together in Para- 
dise on the Prairie by 
Molly Levite Griffis, a 
novel about Oklahoma’s 
struggle for statehood. 
$16.95-$22.95. 
moUygriffis.com. 
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Nationals. Feb 15-18, Oklahoma Tackle Show. Feb 
16-17, Oklahoma County Livestock Show. Feb 17- 
18, OKC Gun Show. Feb 20, Allison’s Fun Company 
Open Flouse. Feb 23-24, Leake Classic Car Show & 
Auction. Feb 23-24, OSSAA Wrestling Championship. 
Feb 23-25, Friends of the Library Book Sale. Feb 25, 
Motorcycle Swap Meet. (405) 948-6704 
Run for Your Life Jan 1 , Bricktown. (405) 840-5551 
The Steepwater Band Jan 10, Route 66 Road Flouse. 
(405) 605-4500 

Oklahoma History Seen Through Quilts Jan 14-Feb 9, 
ecu Norick Art Center. (405) 208-5230 
Treasure Island Jan 18-27, Oklahoma Children’s 
Theatre. (405) 951 -001 1 

Tuesdays With Morrie Jan 1 8-Feb 1 1 , Jewel Box 
Theatre. (405) 521-1786 

Oklahoma City Museum of Art Annual Omelette 
Party Jan 20, Coca-Cola Bricktown Events Center. 
(405) 236-3100 

Centennial Lecture in the Humanities: The Role 
of Culture and History in Contemporary Native 
American Life With Wilma Mankiller Feb 22, 

Oklahoma Flistory Center. (405) 522-0745 

Ponca City 

Artsplace 31 9 E Grand. Jan 1 2-Feb 1 6, Lobby Art From 
the Collection of the Poncan Theater. Feb 23-28, 
Ceramics by Brandon Reese. (580) 762-1930 

Hoffman Challenge Quilt Exhibit Jan 1 -1 4, Pioneer 
Woman Museum. (580) 765-6108 
Over the Tavern Jan 25-28, Ponca Playhouse. (580) 
765-5360 

Fly-In Breakfast Jan 6, Ponca City Airport Flangar 15. 
(580) 767-0470 

Princess for a Night: Father-Daughter Dance Feb 10, 

Marland Mansion. (580) 765-6782 

Shawnee 

Heart of Oklahoma Exposition Center 1 700 W 

Independence. Jan 1 2-1 4, Feb 23-25, Triangle Florse 
Sales. Jan 20-21 , Fleart of Oklahoma Alpaca Breeders 
Show. Feb 10-11, Central 4-D Barrel Racers. (918) 
275-7020 

Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art 1 900 W MacArthur. Jan 
1 1 , Randy Ramer Lecture. Feb 2-28, The Inspired 
Line: Selected Prints of Albrecht Durer and Rembrandt 
van Rijn. Feb 9, George Flughes Lecture. Feb 24, 
Community Art Day: Printmaking. (405) 878-5300 

Stillwater 

Gardiner Art Gallery 108 Bartlett Center. Jan 8-24, 
Society of Illustrators. Jan 31 -Feb 16, Bean Finneran. 
Feb 21-28, Navigating the Mind. (405) 744-6016 

Oklahoma State University Gallagher-lba Arena 

Matthews & Duck. Jan 2, Men’s Basketball: OSU 
vs Southwestern Oklahoma State. Jan 6, Men’s 
Basketball: OSU vs Baylor. Jan 10, Women’s 


Basketball: OSU vs Kansas. Jan 16, Men’s Basketball: 
OSU vs Texas. Jan 1 7, Women’s Basketball: OSU vs 
OU. Jan 20, Women’s Basketball: Jan 20, OSU vs 
Texas Tech. Jan 22, Men’s Basketball: OSU vs OU. 

Jan 24, Women’s Basketball: OSU vs Colorado. Jan 
27, Men’s Basketball: OSU vs Iowa State. Jan 27, 
Women’s Basketball: OSU vs Baylor. Feb 7, Women’s 
Basketball: OSU vs Texas. Feb 10, Men’s Basketball: 
OSU vs Texas Tech. Feb 1 7, Men’s Basketball: OSU vs 
Missouri. Feb 1 7, Women’s Basketball: OSU vs Texas 
A&M. Feb 21 , Men’s Basketball: OSU vs Texas A&M. 
Feb 24, Women’s Basketball: OSU vs Nebraska. Feb 
27, Men’s Basketball: OSU vs Kansas State. (405) 
744-5538 

Oklahoma Icons Exhibit Jan 1 -Feb 28, Sheerer 
Museum. (405) 377-0359 

Mardi Gras Celebration Feb 15-20, Main Street. (405) 
624-2921 

Lake McMurtry Challenge Feb 18, Lake McMurtry. 
(405) 372-2525 

Tulsa 

Expo Square 41 45 E 21 st. Jan 1 -2, Tulsa Floliday 
Circuit. Jan 5, Tulsa 66ers vs Sioux Falls. Jan 6, 1 3, 
20, 27, Feb 3,10,1 7, 24, Tulsa Flea Market. Jan 
9-14, NRSI Championship Team Penning Finals. Jan 
1 3, Tulsa 66ers vs Colorado. Jan 1 9, Doodlebops 
Live! Jan 26, Tulsa 66ers vs Sioux Falls. Jan 28-Feb 
4, Tulsa Boat, Sport & Travel Show. Feb 6, Tulsa 66ers 
vs Idaho. Feb 7, 28, OSU Extension Service: Master 
Gardener Meeting. Feb 9, Tulsa 66ers vs Idaho. Feb 
9-1 1 , South-Central Golf Expo. Feb 1 6-1 7, Oklahoma 
Kids Wrestling. (918) 744-1113 

Gilcrease Museum 1400 N Gilcrease. Jan 1 , John 
James Audubon: American Artist and Naturalist. 

Jan 1 -7, Riverfield Country Day School Student Art 
Exhibition. Jan 1 -Feb 1 1 , University of Oklahoma 
Student Art Exhibition. Jan 1-Feb 25, The Many Faces 
of Edward Sherriff Curtis. (918) 596-2700 

Sherwin Miller Museum of Jewish Art 2021 E 71st. 
Jan 1 -1 2, Prairie Landsmen: The Jews of Oklahoma. 
Jan 1 -Feb 28, From Shtetl to the Sooner State. (91 8) 
492-1818 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 1 0 E 2nd. Jan 4-29, 
The Art of Doug Bauer. Jan 6, Shoot for the Stars. 

Jan 7, Chris Botti. Jan 9-14, On Golden Pond. Jan 
1 1 , Dulce Flamenco International in Concert. Jan 1 9, 
OMEA Flonor Band Concert. Jan 20, OMEA All-State 


Music Festival. Jan 26, Dr. Peter Salgo. Jan 26-27, 
The Barra MacNeils. Jan 26-28, Children’s Letters 
to God. Jan 27, Rachmaninoff and Friends. Jan 29, 
Armchair Traveler: Wild Alaska. Jan 29, Tim Russert. 
Feb 1 -24, African Art. Feb 2, An Evening With Colin 
Mochrie & Brad Sherwood. Feb 2, A Midnight Cry: 

The Underground Railroad to Freedom. Feb 3, Soweto 
Gospel Choir. Feb 4, Cypress String Ouartet. Feb 9- 
1 1 , Swan Lake. Feb 9-11,1 5-1 7, As You Like It. Feb 
1 6-1 7, Beauty and the Beast. Feb 23-24, The David 
Munnelly Band. Feb 23-25 Nickel & Dimed. Feb 24, 
Carmen. Feb 26, Armchair Traveler: Exploring French 
Wine Regions. (918) 596-7111 
Run for Your Life Jan 1 , Flarwelden Mansion. (405) 
840-5551 

Changing Hands 2: Art Without Reservation Jan 28- 

Feb 28, Philbrook Museum of Art. (918) 749-7941 
Tulsa Indian Art Festival Feb 9-1 1 , Tulsa Event Center. 
(918) 388-5318 

Out & About 

ARDMORE Murder Mystery Dinner, Jan 19-20, Lake 
Murray Lodge. (580) 223-6601 
ARDMORE Sanders and Texoma Lodge Bluegrass 
Festival, Feb 23-24, Lake Murray Resort. (918) 423- 
4891 

FORT RENO Youth Deer Flunt, Jan 6, Flistoric Fort Reno. 
(405) 262-3987 

FREDERICK Fantastic Oyster Fry, Feb 17, Prather Brown 
Center. (580) 335-2126 

GUYMON Floppy Squares Square Dance, Jan 13, Feb 10, 
Victory Memorial Methodist Church. (580) 338-0951 
JENKS Jenks Citizens Police Academy, Jan 18, Jenks 
Police Department. (918) 299-6311 
JENKS Mardi Gras Gala, Feb 10, Oklahoma Aquarium. 
(918) 296-3474 

OWASSO Mary Glass Performing Arts Center, Jan 19-21 , 
25-27, Stuart Little. Feb 3, Circle the State With Song. 
(918) 274-3420 

PAWHUSKA Annual Trout Tournament, Feb 1 7, Lake 
Pawhuska. (918) 287-1208 

WEATHERFORD SWOSU Jazz Festival, Feb 8-9, Fine Arts 
Center. (580) 774-3063 

YALE Winter Encampment: Battle of Round Mountain, Feb 
16-18, Jim Thorpe Park. (91 8) 387-281 5 
YUKON Robertson Activity Center 1 200 Lakeshore. Feb 3, 
Daddy-Daughter Dance. Feb 24, Trout Fish Out. (405) 
350-8937 


Visit oklahomatoday.com or travelok.com for more listings. 


Dates and times are subject to change; please confirm before attending any event. The Events Guide is a free service 
published on a space-available basis. To be considered, please mail a notice of the event that includes date, place, ad- 
dress, and both a contact telephone number and a phone number that can be published. Notices must arrive at Oklahoma 
Today three calendar months prior to publication (i.e. May/June 2007 events must arrive by February 1). Events Guide, 
Oklahoma Toc/ay, 120 North Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 73102. Fax: (405) 230-8650. Email: eventsguide® 
oklahomatoday.com. We cannot take listings over the telephone. 
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Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 


The Inspired Line: Selected Prints of Albrecht Diirer and Rembrandt 
van Rijn from the Thrivent Financial Collection of Religious Art, 
opening February 2 at the Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art, is a traveling 
showcase of prints from two renowned masters. (405) 878-5300 


Get 


Visit online today for your chance to 


www.visitshawneRcom 1.888.404.9633 


awW.mE3.0lt6 






Oklafioma's Unique 
Marketplace for Arts, 
Crafts, Antiques, 
Collectibles & Ci^ 

February 9, 10 & 1 1 

Fri. & Sat. 9am to 6pm 
Sun.ll^im to 5pm 
Oklahoma City Fairgrounds 

(NW lOtfi at MayAve) 

(800)755-5488 

(405)632-2652 

www.aaoth.com 


"‘sflLLWATER 


Celebrating Stillwater s 
Past, Present and Future 


UNTITLED 

I A R T^A C E ] 


Exhibilions of local St nationol orlisls 
Master & Regional Visiting Artists 
Untitled [Press]: studio renlol & workshops 
Art Forums: discussions & lectures , 

Frtdoy Nile Factions; , .a. I 

Film screening^ ; ’ j l 1 ! 

Live music ever ts I _] “ 

Studio visits 9 


1 ME 3d 

OM&honti Gty, OK ?3K)4 
T: 40S.eT5.9m 
F: 405 2 39.9995 
ynHlIodarlipacAfil n»3.arg 
Tuet-Thufi Frl n &.Sol 11 


incau\agin3 CftiATin THOVGm and 
NEW iOEAS tfrougii contemporory ort. 


FbraFKEE^itors Guide ■ 
<»• more information on Stillwater 
ca« I^9?j-6717 . , 


adventure 

foraUages 


The University of Oklahoma 

2401 Chautauqua Ave. 
Norman, OK 
405.325.4712 
www.snomnh.ou.edu 




Hentaceratops: 

World’s Largest Dinosaur Skull 


iSNMMNH 


OKLflllOAfl 

nfiTivE finEBicii' 









www.travelok.com 


1^00-386-6552 • www.oktourism.cdm 


isaH^cr \ SEASON OF CELEBRATION 

^ CANTERBURY 


MUSEUM STORE 


www.nationalcowboymuseum.org 


Now carrying new Cowboy Flavor seasoning and food products 


LINCOLN 


The Constitution and the Civil War 


Dr. Randi Von Ellefson 
Artistic Director 


When America was 
tearing itself apart, 

one man 

held it together. 


BRUBECK 

To Hope! A Celebration 
February 17th, 2007 
8:00 pm 


OPENING 

FEBRUARY 12, 2007 


On tMERICIIN Sou 


PAULUS & DURUFLE 

A Centennial Celebration 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

NATIONAL 

MEMORIAL 

MUSEUM 


Requiem 
May 19th, 2007 
8:00 pm 


Museum: M-Sat. 9am-6pm; 
Sun. 1 -6pm 

ticket sales stop 

daily at 5pm ^ 


All concerts are held in the 
Civic Center Music Hall 


620 N. HARVEY AVENUE 



OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 
405.235.3313 

www.oklahomacitynationalmemorial .org 


Jewelry • Books • Oklahoma Items 
Sculptures • Prints • And More 


CANTEftBUfiY www.canterburyokc.com 

choral SOCIETT 


Special group rates and programming available. 

Traveling exhibit on loan from the National Constitution Center 


1700 NE 63rd street • Oklahoma City, OK 73111 • (405)478-2250 



JAMES GARNER 




From culture to kickoff, from beauty to 
entertainment, come experience life in 
the university town of Norman. Spend the 
afternoon discovering some of the nation's 
greatest museums. Shop & dine in Historic 
Campus Corner. Go on an exploration in 
search of over 400 exotic animals at our 
Zoo. Or try your luck at the state’s 
largest casino. Call or visit our website today 
& learn all about your next getaway. 


^dh^tSc culture... 
Shopping... 

Family entertaiifinent 






www.travelok.com 


1^00-386-6552 • www.oktourism.cdm 




dzj JL 


.iU^xaitei 




okcmoa.com 


waterfam 


Most Extensive 
Chihuly Collection! 

Tues.-Sat. 10a^5p; Sun. Noofi^Sp. Closed ftMon. 
S9 adults; S7 $er)iois & studeitts. 

Children 5 & under tree. 

Group Tours, $5 per person, IS^- 
415 Couch Drive (40S| 25E-510D 


It's A Jungle In There! 

Crystal Bridge Tropical Conservatoiy 
Open 9-6 Mon-Sal; Noon-6 Sun 
Admission; S6 adults; £3 children 
301 West Reno (405) 297-3S96 


Boat Tours 

Private Group Charters for Tours 
Dinner Cocktail Cruises 
|4Q5) 234-TAXI (52S4) 




See these attractions 
and more on the 

Oklahoma Spirit Blue line Trolley 
For just 25 cents! 


Troftey Maps dr^Sydii^i^ 
af the abovi^ fbbMidr^^im 

[9051235’RiDE gomcii^o^ry 




"H 

HhHI^ 


Hi 


umi^^ 

id 




Oklahoma City Museum of Art 

1 



1 1, 1 

1 


... 1 






Green Country. 

Marketing Association^ 




GREEN COUNTRY 


800-922-2118 • GreenCountryOK.com 

Produced in cooperation with the Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Department. 
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800 - 652-6552 




From Shtetltothe 
Sooner State 


The 

Sherwin Miller 
Museum 
of Jewish Art 


VISITTULSA.COM • 800.558.331 1 


Celebrate Oklahoma's 
Centennial... 

IN 

CLAREMORE! 


Over 350 
Antique Dealers 
^ in 3 blocks 


Travel Historic 
Route 66 


Local Favorite 
Restaurants 


Named Oklahoma’s 
Outstanding 2006 
Festivals & Events 
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April Z7 & 28 

TajtUequah, OKIahoma 


WWW, visitclaremore.or^ 


(9181456-374E 


www.redfeiTxfestivaLcom 


An Official 

OkialioiM Centennial Event 


TULSA CONVENTION 
& VISITORS BUREAU 


Celebrating Oklahoma’s 
Jewish History 




MARCH 1 - NOV. 1 5 


m 2007 


ADMISSION FEES INCLUDING TAX 

$3.50 14 YEARS - 62 YEARS $2.50 SENIORS 62 PLUS 
$10.00 Season Pass (admit one) 

Children under 14 are FREE 
Group Tours (10 or more): 10% discount 
School Sponsored tours (K - College): FREE 


(918) 786-6446 


(918) 786-3488 

WWW.HAR-BERVILLAGE.COM EMAIL: HARBERVIL@AOL.COM 
4404 W. 20th STREET - Grove, Ok 74344 



Featured Artist 

Dan Townsend 

Muscogee Cherokee 
Internationally Renowned Shell Carver 


Preview Night - Feb. 9th 
$50 Donation 
Reservations Required 


CELEBRATING 21 YEARS OF EXCELLENCE 



t4e Sfunitr t4e 

February 9-1 1,2007 

Call (918) 838-3875 www.nimi.us 


Expo Square, Exchange Center 1 
4145 East 21st Street 
Tulsa, OK 

General Admission $5.00 


Fine Art Market • Storytelling • American Indian Food • Indian Dancing * student Art competition - Hands-On Booth - Educational Exhibits 










"The eagle has landed." 
—Neil Armstrong 



Where Are You? 

Feathered predators take to the skies this winter. 



I ORGET POLITICS. THIS watch 

g 1-^ party leaves behind pressing 
I JL national security issues and 
symbolic party animals in favor of 
a nonpartisan but no less patriotic 
creature, the eagle. 

An eagle watch is a prime opportu- 
nity to take in the sights of bald — and 
sometimes golden — eagles soaring 
through the winter-chilled skies of 
north-central Oklahoma. Bird watch- 
ers of all ages are welcome to keep a 
lookout, but little ones must be able 
to keep from squealing and squirming 
for more than an hour. 

Outdoor recreation planner Emily 
Neidigh recommends visitors bring 
binoculars, blankets, and lawn chairs 
to maximize their bird-watching enjoy- 


ment. Neutral-colored clothing is a 
must for the occasion, because bright 
reds or oranges might scare away these 
roosting birds of prey. What s the name 
of this Alfalfa County eagle-hosting 
refuge? — Megan Rossman 

Three winners will receive an Oklahoma 
Today T-shirt. Mail entries^ including 
name and town, to Oklahoma Today, 
''Where Are You?”, 120 North Robinson, 
Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 73 102, 
or send responses to whereareyou@ 
oklahomatoday.com by January 15. The 
Soldani Mansion in Ponca City was the 
November/December 2006 answer. Win- 
ners are Ima Faythe Berglund of Ponca 
City, Diana Holladay of Norman, and 
Doris L. Prichard of Lawton. 



GUESTS OF HONOR 

With hundreds of spectators showing 
up for each session, the eagie watch at 
this Aifaifa County iocation has become 
so popuiar in recent years that refuge 
staff now require attendees to make 
reservations to ensure that overiy iarge 
crowds don’t keep eagies at bay. 



OKLAHOMA CENTENNIAL 


96 


/fov can you make a difference 
beyond your lifetime? 



B rent Thackerson came to work at Boys Ranch Town, Edmond, in 
1990 as a college student. He married his college sweetheart, 

Lynda, in 1991, and they began their family which now includes 
three wonderful children. Brent became the campus administrator in 1997. 

In 2002, Brent and Lynda, like many of the staff of Oklahoma Baptist 
Homes for Children, placed OBHC in their will because they love children 
and believe in this ministry's mission to help children become capable, 
caring Christian adults by sharing Christ's love and providing hope and 
homes for children. 

You can make a difference for Oklahoma children in need of a home, now 
and even beyond your lifetime, by including Oklahoma Baptist Homes for 
Children in your will or estate plan. Contact Neal Wooldridge at 
(405) 942-3000, extension 4665, or neal.wooldridge@obhc.org to learn how. 



Neal Wooldridge 

Vice President for 
Planned Giving 
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Baptist Children’s Home, Oklahoma City 
Boys Ranch Town, Edmond 
Baptist Children’s Home,Owasso 
Baptist Home for Girls, Madill 


OBHC does not charge for its services or accept government 
funds. We help children without regard to religious affiliation. 
OBHC is dependent upon the generosity of caring people and 
churches. To find out how you can make a difference in the life of 
an Oklahoma child in need of a home, visit www.obhc.org. 





We’re on the right track 


All Aboard the Heartland Flyer. 

Sit back, relax, and enjoy the unique scenery 
unfold outside the windows of the Heartland 
Flyer, the only commuter rail service between 
Oklahoma City and Fort Worth, TX. The Flyer is 
your connection to rail travel across the United 
States. Connections can be made from FortWorth 
to Chicago, l_A, Seattle, Miami, and Boston. Take 
advantage of what the Heartland Flyer has to offer! 

HEARTLAND 

1-800-USA-RAIL 
HeartlandFlyer.com 
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